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Day-BrEAK throughout Germany is the hour for breakfast. 

At day-break on the morning of the twelfth of May, 17 —, I was 
seated at the table of the ‘ Weiss-Schwan’ in Leipsic, in company with 
several persons who were on that morning to take the schnell-post for 
Dresden. 

What sent me to Dresden ? 

The hope of rescuing Leila St. Leger from Laurent de Vautrey. 

How was I to effect this even if 1 could find Leila, which was 
doubtful enough ? 

I did not stop to answer the question. I determined to trust to the 
hour and to the circumstance. Full of new projects and plans with- 
out number, I made a hasty breakfast, and rising from the table, 
paced up and down the hall while waiting the arrival of the ponder- 
ous vehicle which was to transport us to the capital of Saxony. 

Mine host, perceiving that I had done poor justice to the morning 
meal, insisted that I should strengthen myself with a glass of schnapps, 
which it would have been discourteous to refuse ; after which, and 
purely as a matter of self-defence to prevent further interruption, I 
lighted my meerschaum and resumed my walk. 

At length a noise resembling the sound of distant thunder was 
heard, and shortly after, drawn by some ten or twelve crazy horses, 
the schnell-post came rumbling down the street. 

By means of kicks and screams and the free use of the whip inter- 
spersed with sundry oaths made up ‘of a patois, which would have done 
credit to the dispersed builders of Babel, the bedlam-looking steeds 
were finally persuaded to stand still. 

I bid my host farewell, and distributing a few groschens among the 
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civil attendants, I mounted the ladder, meerschaum in hand, and after 
a short journey arrived safe — inside. 

Another set-to then commenced. The kicks and screams and whip 
and oaths, were plied with an impartial distribution; and presently at 
the rattling pace of four miles the hour we took leave of the ‘book- 
shelf’ of Germany. 

And who were ‘ we,’ who with one accord had sought a common 

destination on that same morning ? 
_ At first, owing to the dense vapor of tobacco smoke, I was unable 
to satisfy myself on that point, but as we left the town, the air had a 
freer course through the windows, and I found opportunity to inspect 
my fellow travellers. 

There were five beside myself inside; how many were in front 
and rear and upon the top I do not know; but the inside contained 
just six including myself. There could be no mistake about it, for I 
counted my companions several times. 

They were for the most part substantial looking Dutchmen, with 
staid appearance and civil demeanor. Your German is a humane and 
a polite man. He does not possess that busy politeness which under 
cover of a benevolent assiduity, scrutinizes your dress, even to the 
most minute portion thereof, which pries into the very recesses of 
your pocket, which values each article of your luggage, and puts a 
price even upon your own importance ; but on the contrary, his is that 
unostentatious, unobtrusive civility which permits every one to enjoy 
his own quiet after his own fashion, and busy himself with his own 
reflections without interruption, which answers a proper question with 
candor, without following up the advantage by seeking to gratify an 
idle curiosity. 

One —two—three— four. I stuck at the fifth man each time. 
Not that I made any mistake in the count; there were five beside 
myself; but this same ‘ fifth’ personage baffled all my conjectures as 
to his nation, kindred, language or occupation. The four were Dutch, 
I was sure enough of that. Not that they were just alike, for one 
might have been a professor, another a dealer in laces, the third a 
manufacturer of porcelain, the fourth a stadtholder, but all Germans, 
not a doubt of it. 

This fifth man, he was my vs-d-vis, how could I help looking at 
him ? 

Presently he dropped asleep; then I looked at him the more 
steadily. In the first place it was quite impossible for me to conjec- 
ture his age. One could make him appear almost any number of 
years old from twenty up to forty-five. The lines with which anxie- 
ties or disappointments or pressing cares encircle the face, the fore- 
head, the eyes, the mouth, could be distinctly traced on the counte- 
nance of the sleeper — strange that such heart-ache characters should 
be in circles, instead of sharp angles and straight lines — but then the 
mouth even in slumber seemed to set these lines at defiance. It 
was an honest mouth from each corner round to the embouchure ; but 
for all that the lips were compressed; whether in the self-relying 
honesty of a pure heart, or in stern resolution, or in bitter endurance 
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I could not determine. The character of the face told forty-five ; 
a something distinct from that, partaking of innocence and simpli- 
city, said twenty. But little could be seen of the forehead, for an 
immense quantity of tangled light hair inclining to red, was shook 
over it in most uncouth disorder. The nose was large and ugly; the 
face was well enough, if it had not been for the nose, but the mouth 
redeemed the whole. I had not as yet a chance at the eyes. 

As to his dress, it was somewhere between a gentleman’s, and a gen- 
tleman’s valet. It was nearly threadbare, that belonged not to the 
gentleman: it was in slovenly order, that partook not of the valet. 
In cut and fashion it resembled the costume of no one country in par- 
ticular, but appeared to be a sort of medley, made up for the sake of a 
compromise, of the fashions of a dozen different countries. 

After glancing over the dress I went back to the face again. 

With what different feelings do we regard a person sleeping and 
the same person awake! The defenceless character of the situation 
disarms us of that depreciating spirit with which we are apt to scru- 
tinize the unknown and the stranger. 

As the schnell-post descended a steep hill a few miles out of Leipsic, 
it dashed across a small bridge with such a tremendous jolt that my 
neighbor opposite was startled from his slumber. He hastily replaced 
the cap upon his head, which had some time before fallen off, and as 
he did so, caught my eye; I suppose there was something in it which 
provoked speech, for although not quite awake he muttered in a low 
voice : 

‘Ich bin tiber dem grossen Liirmen aufgewacht. Ich habe vergan- 
gene Nacht nicht gut geschlafen.’ 

And then as if suddenly attracted by the beauty of the morning, 
he thrust his head out of the window, took a glance up and down, 
snuffed in the fresh air, looked half angrily toward the smokers (I had 
laid aside the meerschaum) then out of the window again, then once 
more at me. 

‘I believe I am awake now,’ he continued in German. 

‘Itis a fine morning,’ said I. 

‘Too fine to be shut up in this filthy place. At the bottom of the 
next hill let ’s have a run; what say you ?’ 

‘ With all my heart.’ 

And so on coming to a hill we got out and proceeded on foot in 
advance of our conveyance. Weran on for some time in silence until 
we had gained considerably upon the schnell-post, when we stopped 
on asmall mound by the road-side to take breath. My companion 
turned and surveyed me with an amusing scrutiny. I say amusing, 
for shrewdness and simplicity were so mingled in the expression of 
his face that one knew not what to make of it. I now got sight of his 
eyes: they were of light-gray, not large, yet expressive of humor, 
pathos, deep feeling, and as I have said, shrewdness and simplicity. 
At length he commenced as follows : 

‘Ne venez vous pas de France ?” ° 

‘ Je viens de Leipsic.’ 

‘Mais ou allez vous si vite ?’ 
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‘En Dresden, comme vous voyez.’ 

My companion looked around and gazed at the prospect; taking 
off his cap, he ran his fingers through his hair, shook his head, took 
two or three long breaths as if to drink in the air, and then ex- 
claimed : 

‘Cuan puro y saludable es el aire del campo!’ 

‘En el campo,’ continued I, ‘es donde se disfruta la verdadera 
libertad ; yo me ahogo, encerrado en el interior del pueblo.’ 

My new acquaintance turned again to survey the landscape, and his 
eye happening to fall upon a quaint looking old building not far from 
the road-side, he attacked me with the following : 

‘ Questa casa é fabbricata a modo di castello.’ 

To which I replied: ‘Oltre modo. Di grazia non mi romper la 
testa.’ 

The other loooked full in my face and with an easy, pleasant smile, 
exclaimed in pure English : 

‘ When did you leave home ?” 

‘ Longer ago than I care to remember.’ 

‘You are English!’ 

‘And you are’ — 

‘ A scape-grace whom any country would be ashamed to own,’ in- 
terrupted the other, good humoredly. 

‘And what do you mean by a scape-grace 1” 

‘Me!’ 

‘ That is talking in a circle.’ 

‘No. You have only to get acquainted with me to know the mean- 
ing of both terms.’ 

* How do you make that appear ?’ 

‘Wait till we are acquainted, and it will appear as plain as the hill 
of Howth.’ 

‘I have caught you — Irish ?’ 

‘And my name is Robert Macklorne.’ 

‘Mine is William Henry St. Leger.’ 

‘William Henry St. Leger, let us abandon that cursed vehicle and 
go to Dresden on foot; but stay, we shall know each other in a few 
hours; we come for the noon-meal (Mittag-Essen) to the toll-gate. 
The keeper hath a handsome rosy-cheeked daughter with flaxen hair 
and light blue eyes. I say it in all innocence; we will make a halt 
at the toll-house ; your luggage shall go on to your hotel in Dresden ; 
for myself I am not encumbered with the article; but see they are 
making signs to us.’ (For while we were talking, the schnell-post 
had gone quietly along and had now reached the top of the hill.) 
‘Let usrun;’ and eff we sprang fora race up the ascent; we stopped 
& moment at a small hut on the summit and got a draught of sour 
wine, then we mounted to the inside and the schnell-post rolled on. 

It was a grateful exercise, that of talking in my native tongue to 
one equally familiar with it. While at Leipsic I do not remember to 
have conversed in English with one of my countrymen. And what 
little of the language I did occasionally speak was entirely out of the 
conversational way. 
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I was not long in forming an opinion of my Irish friend. Possess- 
ing by nature an extreme impatience of every thing like restraint, 
he indulged his love of license until it became a sort of vagabondism. 
His story was told in a few words. He was a younger son; his 
family of limited means; considered a precocious youth, he was 
sent to Trinity college ; the discipline proving irksome, he abandoned 
it in a couple of years and resolved to see the world after the fashion 
of poor Goldsmith. He accordingly set out with ten pounds in his 
pocket, all he could induce his friends to trust him with; this did 
not discourage our adventurer; stimulated by an inordinate desire for 
novelty, and aided by a surprising facility in acquiring languages, he 
went from country to country, enjoying with a natural ingenuousness, 
not to say childishness of heart, every new scene, and entering into 
the sports and pleasures with which the moment chanced to surround 
him. In this way he had repeatedly traversed every country in Eu- 
rope, selecting ordinarily the most unfrequented routes and visiting 
the most secluded and out of the way places. 

Robert Macklorne was a solitary being. He had both friends and 
relations, but he was nevertheless emphatically alone in the world. 
Did he nurse an affected wretchedness ; did he deplore the unlucky 
fate which had sent him forth with a keen relish for novelty and change; 
with an exquisite taste, a delicate ear, and a nice appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and in art, and yet had withheld the means of en- 
joying these? Not a jot! He set his ‘fate’ at defiance; not by 
gloomily folding his arms, contracting his brow and feeding upon 
dark fancies ; not by turning misanthrope and sneering at humanity ; 
but by a resolute, good-humored and persevering indifference to every 
thing concerning himself, which after all is often the token of a supe- 
rior will. There was something in his singleness of heart that stood 
in the place of the shrewdest pes one could not be a half 
hour in his company without feeling it, and there was that about 
his society that made you think better of yourself and more kindly 
of all the world. 

I gathered most of the foregoing circumstances respecting my new 
acquaintance, as we sat conversing together during our morning’s ride. 

. The opinion I formed of him a subsequent intimacy confirmed, and 
I give to the reader the benefit of such confirmation in advance. 

The ‘ Half-way House’ between Leipsic and Dresden is nearly 
thirty miles from either place, and just one half of the day was em- 
ployed in reaching it. Long before we came to it, however, I had 
determined to adopt the suggestion of Macklorne and turn pedestrian 
for the rest of the way. I was moved to this from several reasons, 
In the first place I was delighted with my companion. What acon- 
trast with the characters I had left behind me! Again, I was charmed 
with the idea of taking to the road in the very extreme of liberty and 
license ; and, once more, I believed Macklorne, who was familiar with 
Dresden, might aid me in the object of my journey thither. 

A sudden turn in the road, just as the traveller begins to fear that 
he has been misinformed as to the proximity of the half-way house, 
discovers, close at hand, the house itself. At this point the postillion 
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invariably gets up another agitation among his cattle, preparatory, 
and indeed essential to the excitement of bringing them to a halt. 
At five minutes before twelve we were safely deposited on the north 
side of the toll-gate. In five minutes more we were summoned to 
dinner. My new friend was recognised by the host as at old ac- 
quaintance ; and the flaxen-haired, blue-eyed Margaret, readily pre- 
sented either cheek for his salutation. I was then brought forward, 
and should have been allowed a similar favor, so current was an in- 
troduction from Macklorne, had I cared to avail myself of it. I do 
not know how it is, but a kiss has always seemed to me a sacred seal 
of a sacred feeling, and I have looked upon the custom of extending 
it indiscriminately with disfavor, not to say repugnance. But Mar- 
garet had no time to listen to any such philosophical apology, for the 
guests were now nearly all seated, and she was the only attendant. 
I have ever since remembered that simple-hearted maid with a kind] 
feeling. She seemed to find her recompense in suiting all. Witha 
pleased alacrity she anticipated every wish before it was expressed ; 
and the smile of satisfaction, when she had procured for you what- 
ever you desired to have, came from her very heart. 

The dinner was plain but neat. We were hungry, and the leber- 
wurst, the kartoffel-salat, and good home-brewed ale, served literally 
to gladden our spirits. Dinner over, the passengers lighted their 
pipes, the schnell-post rattled to the door, and with a sympathizing 
German gutteral, giving token of a general inward satisfaction, the 
whole party set off again. 

As I stood with Macklorne watching the retiring vehicle, I felt for 
the first time in years an absolute and unbounded sense of freedom. 
Presently we strolled out to take a view of the scenery around. [f 
was struck with its beauty. The turnpike wound through a delight- 
ful valley, and at this spot the ground upon our left rose gradually 
higher and higher, until it formed a hill of considerable elevation. 
The high land, even tothe very summit, was cut into terraces, and laid 
out in luxuriant vineyards. To the right the country was undula- 
ting, and covered with immense grain-fields. The whole had the ap- 
pearance of an extended garden. Indeed, it was a sight rarely to be 
met with, even in the most cultivated regions. Doubtless it had re- 
quired years of toil, from the rising to the setting of the sun, to elabo- 
rate such an exquisite picture of human industry. 

We strolled through the vineyards up the ascent. From thence 
we could see several red-roofed cottages scattered around, and here 
and there we encountered a Saxon peasant at hislabor. His coarse 
but well-mended garments spoke in praise of the ‘ gute frau,’ while 
his honest look, and his quiet eye, in which beamed not the restless 
light of education, exhibited an entire contentment with his lot of 
patient plodding. 

At a distance, surrounded by a dense wood, I thought I could per- 
ceive the walls of a habitation. I pointed it out to Macklorne, and 
asked him what it was. 

‘ That is the castle of the Graf. He is the owner of the surround- 
ing domain, and to him each cottager must make his returns. So it 
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is,’ continued my friend cheerfully, ‘‘ Unto every one that hath shall 
be given ;’ but let me tell you, of all the souls that inhabit the Graf: 
schaft, he is the most unhappy. I know these poor peasants: there 
is scarcely a red-roofed cot within our view which has not, at one 
time or another, afforded me shelter; and I know the Graf too; I 
saved his life—at least he says so—when lingering under a malig- 
nant fever. The peasant is happy —‘ Unto every one that hath shall 
be given’—the Graf is miserable ; from him is ‘ taken away even that 
which he hath.’ Ah! it is an excellent rule, it works both ways!’ 

My companion went off upon some other topic, but I was impressed 
with his idea, that even in this life the favors of Providence are dis- 
pensed with a more even hand than man is disposed to admit. I 
had received a lesson from one who was drifting about, a lone and 
solitary waif upon the world How cheerful he was, how trustful, 
how ready to vindicate, how slow to complain—I began to love this 
Robert Macklorne ! 

We descended slowly toward the inn. Arriving there, we found 
a carriage before the door, with outriders and servants in livery in 
attendance. The new comers were two ladies. They had alighted, 
and, as Macklorne ascertained, proceeded at once to a private apart- 
ment. Feeling no curiosity on the subject, I inquired of Margaret 
what room I was to have, thinking to rest awhile before starting upon 
a short excursion, which my companion had proposed. 

‘We have given to Madame and the Fraulein the room of Herr 
St. Leger,’ said Margaret, modestly ; ‘it is but for an hour. It was 
our best chamber. Will the gentleman step into the next one for a 
little while ?” 

I willingly assented, and passed up the staircase to the apartment 
pointed out by my pretty hostess. The room occupied by ‘Madame 
and the Fraulein’ was situated at the head of the wide staircase which 
I was to ascend. The door of the room was open; I mechanically 
glanced into it while passing, and beheld, standing in an attitude of 
expectation — Leila St. Leger! Her face was turned toward the 
door, and she looked earnestly at me as I walked by, but gave not 
the slightest sign of recognition. Almost unconsciously I went di- 
rectly past, and entered my temporary quarters. Here was a new 
dilemma. The door of my chamber was partly open, and led into 
the one occupied by Leila. I did not know what todo. At first I 
wondered why Leila should slight me at such a time;, when I hap- 
pened to reflect that five years had worked a great change upon my 
person, My frame was developed, and I was larger and stouter 
every way. My hair, instead of being cut short, in the English style, 
was worn after the manner of a German student ; besides a respectable 
beard and mustaches covered the chin and lips, where nothing was 
perceptible on the boy of sixteen. [And William Henry St. Leger, 
do you recognise yourself? Where is the earnest-believing youth 
whu, child-like, prayed as his mother taught him, and who, though 
unhappy, and ill at ease, believed in Curist the Saviour ? 


It was a momentary pang; it passed suddenly away. | 
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. Iceased therefore to reproach my cousin for the imaginary wrong, 
and setting down at a little window which overlooked the road, I 
busied myself with watching all that was going on about the house. 
Leila paced up and down her chamber with an agitated step. 

‘Strange that he does not come,’ said she to her companion, whom 
I had not seen. 

‘My child,’ said the other, in a calm voice, ‘it is not yet time. 
You mistake the hour. Have patience.’ 

‘Patience — patience. Havel not had patience? must I not have 

atience from this time henceforth? Do not chide me, think of my 
fate. Think of this meeting, which I have nerved myself to bear, 
and oh! —oh!—oh!—think of Henry! Patience /’ 

At this moment the sound of horses hoofs struck my ear, and look- 
ing out, I beheld a horseman galloping violently down the road. He 
never slackened his speed till he came close up to the door of the 
inn, when he brought his horse to a stop so suddenly, that it threw 
the animal back upon his haunches. The rider flung himself off, 
and at asign from one of the liveried servants, ran hastily up the stair- 
case. I had buta moment’s sight of him. He was tall, well formed, 
with light hair, and an agreeable countenance. I had no time for a 
close scrutiny. The new comer dashed up the stairs, and into the 
chamber, and folded Leila in his arms. I could hear sobs and stifled 
groans, and then a kind voice in expostulation ; it was the voice of 
the stranger lady, but it availed not— at least she appeared to think 
so—for in a moment or two she got up, and went out of the room, 
and left the lovers together. I do not think a word was spoken for 
a quarter of an hour. The sighs and sobs continued the whole time, 
and I began to find my situation awkward enough. I could not shut 
the door, for it opened into the other room ; I would not go out, be- 
cause I wished to—stay in: so I kept my seat by the window. 

‘Oh, Leila !'—‘ Oh, Henry!’ were the first words uttered. 

‘Great Gop! am lin my senses? Leila! Leila! For Heaven’s 
sake speak, and tell me that I am dreaming! Is this the meeting at 
the trysting-place ? On such aday you would return; on such a 
day we should meet here. Almighty Gop! what has bereft me! 
The day has come ; this is the place, and here are we; you and I, 
my love, are both here. Leila, Leila, am I not with you!—doI 
not clasp this hand as I was wont ?!—does not my deep heart beat as 
always for you? And you, my angel! are you not here, and 1 

The yéung man spoke to dullears. Leila St. Leger had swooned 
in his arms. 

Quick as thought he sprang to the table for some water, and sprink- 
ling a quantity upon the face of his mistress, she presently opened 
her eyes, and faintly exclaimed : ‘ Henry, have you left me ?’ 

‘I am here, dearest; I will never leave you — never, never — I 
swear that I never will!’ 

‘It is too late! I must keep my oath! I promised to meet you 
here, and I have fulfilled my promise, although I sink under it. But 
I do not think of that; I have confidence in my strength to suffer /’ 

‘Do you remember our last meeting, Leila ?’ 
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‘Oh, Henry, do not, do not speak of what has been! I cannot, 
I cannot recall the past. It is only for what is to come that I have 
nerved myself.’ ; 

‘ And are you so resolved ? 

‘Fixed and immoveable! Henry, we suffer together. I shall love 
you always, but we meet no more on this earth! If you always 
love me, then in the great eternity we shall be blest. I have vowed 
that I would wed the Count de Vautrey; I promised nothing more. 
I shall never be his wife.’ 

The conversation, which was continued for half an hour, I cannot 
trust myself to detail. It completely unmanned me. At length 
Leila’s companion entered the room and announced that it was time 
to return to Dresden. 

How my heart ached forthem! It seemed as if I might do some- 
thing. I stepped forward; I entered the apartment. ‘So, Leila St. 
Leger, you do not notice your kinsman, who is travelling the world 
over after you !’ 

Leila turned upon me a look full of wonder and of terror. ‘ It is 
my own cousin William !’ she suddenly exclaimed, as she clasped 
her arms around me; ‘alas! here is another sorrow !’ 

I threw one arm around Leila; the other I extended to her lover. 
He took my hand and pressed it in silence. The tears stood in his 
eyes ; mine were moist too. We understood each other. 

‘We must go, my child,’ said the lady; and Leila rose to leave 
the room. The young man approached her slowly, and bending 
over, imprinted one kiss upon her brow. He then turned and 
walked in silence to the window. I saw that his eyes were stream- 
ing, but he did not speak. I assisted Leila to the carriage; her 
companion stepped in, and, accompanied by the servants and out- 
riders, it rolled away. 

I returned to the chamber. Leila’s friend stood where I had left 
him, gazing out with a vacant eye into the distance. I approached 
and laid my hand upon his shoulder. He started, looked at me wist- 
fully, shook his head, and turned to the window again. 

‘ This will never do,’ said I, in as cheerful a tone as I could com- 
mand. ‘I want to serve my cousin Leila. In serving her I find 
that I serve you.’ 

‘I understand you,” said the other; ‘ but she is unshaken in her 
resolution. No persuasion can influence her.’ 

A common interest makes a speedy friendship. We sat down to- 
gether, and I learned the history of the love affair. | 

Heinrich Wallenroth was the son of one of the most distinguished 
nobles of Prussia, and resided at Berlin. Many years before he had 
met Leila St. Leger at the house of Madame de Marschelin, a noble 
lady of Dresden, related by marriage to the De Soisson family. Her 
husband had been long deceased, and Leila St. Leger had lived with 
her from childhood, except when her father required her presence 
at St. Kilda. The connection on both sides was unobjectionable, and 
Madame de Marschelin did not consider that she was exceeding her 
trust to favor it, especially as the young girl would require, in the 
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event of her father’ s dail: a more velden protector. The lovers 
had plighted their troth, and the years ran happily away, when Leila 
was summoned to her father’s dying bed. What followed I was 
already acquainted with, from her letter. She had but lately arrived 
in Dresden, and strange as it was, I was witness to the first interview 
between the two. I inquired when Leila was to wed the count. 

‘The day after the morrow,’ said Heinrich, despairingly. 

I was struck with horror. ‘Something must be done,’ I exclaimed, 
‘and what is done must be done with Vautrey.’ 

‘Think you ¢hat has not occurred to me?’ said Heinrich; ‘ but 
he is not to be found. 1 have searched Dresden through and through 
for him. By the Power that rules above us, could I encounter him, 
(understand me, he should have an even field,) the question should 


be to the death !’ 


‘ You would probably be the victim. It is the way of such things. 
The villain is usually successful. And then, what would become of 
Leila ?’ 

‘What shall we do?’ exclaimed Heinrich, impatiently. 

‘Would not Vautrey waive his privilege, provided Leila would 
relinquish a portion of her large inheritance to him—ay, or the 
whole, if a part should not satisfy him ? 

‘I do not believe it. Still, it is worthy the trial. But, even if he 
can be found, who will propose this ?’ 

‘I will, much as I dislike the office. You goto Dresden to-night ?” 

‘Yes; without delay.’ 

‘I shall stay here. I will be in town by ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning. Where shall I see you ?’ 

‘T am at the Stadt-Priissien.’ 

‘It is where I am to |: dge myself. My luggage has already gone 
forward. In the mean time, find Vautrey, if possible.’ 

‘Good! I begin to have a little hope. Adieu!’ 

The next moment Heinrich Wallenroth was galloping madly 
toward Dresden. 

I descended into the public room, and found Macklorne just rising 
from a game of chess with the host. He had been so much occupied 
with the play that he had not noticed my long absence. On the con- 
trary, he apologized for letting the time run by until it was too late 
for our intended excursion, but proposed a short walk instead. 

We sallied out together, and taking an opposite direction from our 
previous stroll, were soon in the midst of new beauties. 

I felt mysteriously drawn toward my new acquaintance, and I re- 
solved, if it were possible, to retain him in my company. I there- 
fore narrated to him all that had passed at the inn; giving at the 
same time enough of the history of Leila St. Leger to interest him 
in our plans. 

‘ Now, my dear friend,’ continued I, ‘ for friend of mine I am de- 
termined you shall be, help us by your counsel. In the first place, 
I must be in Dresden by ten o’clock to-morrow. It is nearly thirty 
miles. In England it would be but a pleasant ride or drive before 
breakfast ; here in this deliberate land it is an affair of half a day.’ 
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‘Leave me to manage that,’ cried Macklorne, who entered into 
the enterprise with all the glee of a school-boy. ‘Leave me to 
manage that. The honest Herr has a very decent ‘ fuhrwerk;’ and 
although his horse is an old quadruped of the last century, yet Mar- 
garet has a fine young ‘ klepper,’ which I know she will allow me 
to drive to Dresden; at any rate, I will try for it; and if the worst 
comes to worst, we will set out to-night and walk the distance in 
seven hours. There now; I will stay by you, my true heart, till the 
close of the play, and as much longer as you choose.’ 

I took the hand which Macklorne in the warmth of the moment 
extended to me, and acknowledged my sense of his kindness by a 
cordial pressure. So strongly reinforced as I had been since the 
morning, I began to take courage. 

It was near sunset, and we turned toward the inn. The declining 
glories of the day gave a softened aspect to the landscape, and lent a 
new charm to what seemed perfect before. 

As we approached the house I turned to take another look at the 
prospect we had left behind. I beheld two horsemen coming at a 
slow pace down the road. Presently they overtook and passed us. 
The foremost was— Laurent de Vautrey; the other was the same 
sinister-looking wretch who was his attendant at Glencoe. Both 
master and man were soiled and travel-worn. The Count had not 
altered as much as one would suppose, considering the lapse of 
years. His hair, long and black, hung as it was wont, and his coun- 
tenance exhibited the same expression of secure indifference, coupled 
with that air of careless, quiet assurance, so generally acquired by 
men of the world of a certain stamp. 

But without discussing his character farther, fiend, brute, devil or 
what not — there he was! With the servant the world had evidently 
gone harder. His appearance though quite as sinister as ever, was 
considerably subdued, he was thinner and had a more hang-knave 
air. Perhaps he was in disgrace that morning and was trying to look 
contrite ! 

As the horsemen came up with us, Vautrey cast a searching glance 
not at me, but at Macklorne. The latter returned it with a look of 
defiance. 

At the moment of passing, Vautrey muttered in a low tone, ‘ Be- 
ware !” 

‘It is for you to beware, Sir Chevalier,’ returned Macklorne. ‘I 
am upon your track again.’ 

A grim look of hatred was the only return, and the horsemen passed 
on. 

‘Do you know that man,’ said I. 

‘ Yes, it is the Chevalier Montbelliard, the most abandoned, the most 
unprincipled, the most unscrupulous roué in all Europe. He hates 
me because I rescued a simple-hearted girl from his clutches before 
he had accomplished his hellish object: it is a long story, at another 
time your shall hear it.’ 

‘ Macklorne, that is Count Vautrey, the affianced of my cousin Leila 
St. Leger!’ 
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‘Now may the Great Gon forefend !’ exclaimed my companion, 
wildly. ‘Go! cut him down; kill, murder, assassinate, perish your- 
self, perish all of us, but arrest that awful doom for the innocent! 
Not a moment should be lost; away, let us 

Just then something pulled Macklorne sharply by the sleeve. We 
both turned and I beheld an object the most hideous and repulsive 
I had ever set eyesupon. The creature —I can scarcely call it hu- 
man — was in the last stages of destitution. His body was covered 
with rags, his hair had apparently been unshorn for years, and hung 
in matted locks upon his shoulders, mingling with his long and grizly 
beard, his head rested upon his breast, his frame was absolutely bare 
of flesh, and the nails upon his fingers had grown to be like birds’ 
claws. This was the creature that had stolen so noiselessly upon 
Macklorne and plucked his sleeve. 

‘So, so, my poor fellow, we have met again !’ said my friend to him, 
soothingly. ‘You look famished. Deutschland doesnot agree with 
you. I wish I could spare you enough to make you comfortable ; 
here, it is the best I can do ;’ and Robert Macklorne drew out a few 
groschens from his pocket. 

‘Let me see if I cannot do something,’ said I, At the sound of 
my voice the object raised its head; it relieved me to find that he 
could raise it; and peered at me with the smallest, the keenest, the 
most intensely infernal pair of fiery-black eyes that I ever encoun- 
tered. Alas! that I should say so when doubtless all this was the 
effect of misery and want. 

No sooner had the creature set those same eyes upon me, than he 
uttered a wild cry and extended his hand eagerly to receive the pro- 
mised alms. I drew out my purse and extracted some silver. The 
creature shook its head impatiently and pointed to the road as if 
in haste to get on. I gave my purse another turn and a guinea and 
two thaler pieces rolled out. The miserable wretch clutched them 
with an air of desperation and springing rapidly past me, made a wild 
gesture to Macklorne, and setting into a sort of dog-trot, was soon 
out of sight. 

‘How our friends accumulate on our hands,’ said Macklorne. 
‘Don’t look so surprised. In this section, transformed and deformed 
and devil-formed creatures are common enough. The devil-formed 
on horseback and the wretch on foot. I have a story to tell you 
about this too; but not now. I must go and provide for our morning’s 
conveyance ; we must set off by five o’clock. 





There are certain periods when events seem to hasten to their con- 
summation. — I say seem to hasten, for though itis but short work to 
reap the field and get in the harvest, yet how slowly did the seed ger- 
minate, the leaves sprout, the blossoms put forth and the fruit mature. 
The consummation is sudden nevertheless. — And at such periods 
how rapidly the scenes change, how swiftly one after another do the 
actors glide across the stage; how strangely circumstances tend to 
concentrate every thing upon some one hazard ; and how irresistible 
is the force which concentrates ! 
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The toll-gate that day had been the neutral ground. What a sin- 
gular grouping — had the several characters chanced together! But 
they were not thus to chance. Another act of the drama remained. 
A last scene in which all these should meet: The kind hearted but 
complacent matron; Leila and her lover; Vautrey and the beggar: 
Macklorne and I! 


Our Winter Birds. 


THE OWL. 


— ‘Hark! peace! 
It was the ow! that shrieked, the fatal bell-man, 
Which gives the stern’st good night.’ 





I. 


Wuat bird, by the howl of the tempest unawed, 
In the gloom of a cold winter night is abroad ? 
He quits his dim roost in some desolate dell, 

And skims like a ghost over meadow and fell. 


II. 


To break his long fast the red fox is a-foot, 
But pauses to hear a wild ominous hoot, 

As, muffled in feathers, the hermit glides by, 
With a fiery gleam in his broad staring eye. 


1It. 


By hunger the robber is driven away 

From haunts where in summer he hunted his prey ; 
He banquets no more on the robin and wren, 

And the white-breasted dormouse is safe in his den. 


Iv. 


Hushed now in the farm-house are voices of mirth, 
And pale ashes cover the brand on its hearth ; 
The windows are darkened ; no longer a-glow 

_ With lights that made ruddy the new-fallen snow. 


v. 


The barn of the farmer, wind-shaken and old, 
Is a favorite haunt of the plunderer bold ; 

And thither, like phantom that flits in a dream, 
He hurries to perch on some dust-covered beam. 


vi. 


The gloom of the place his keen vision explores, 
Both granary, hay-loft and straw-littered floors, 
And merciless talons will capture and tear 

The poor little mice that abandon their lair. 
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Our Winter Birds. 


Sometimes on his perch, till the breaking of day, 
The lonely marauder of night will delay ; 

And his globular orbs, that see well in the dark, 
Sly foes on the walk are unable to mark, 


VIIr. 


They spare not — for plumage discovered at morn 
Nigh dove-cote and hen-house was bloody and torn ; 
And, victim of false accusation, is slain 

The mouser that preyed on the robbers of grain. 


To kill I forbore, when a mischievous boy, 

Though lifted on high was my club to destroy ; 

So bravely the creature received my attack, 

Fiercely snapping his bill, and with talons drawn back. 


Old tales of romance on my memory crowd, 
When Eve is abroad with her mantle of cloud, 
And dolorous notes, in the wilderness heard, 
The waking announce of night’s favorite bird. 


xT. 


{ think of old abbeys and mouldering towers, 

And wrecks dimly seen through lorn moon-lighted bowers, 
Where beasts of the desert resort for a lair, 

And howlet and bittern for shelter repair. 


The gray feathered hermit would frighten of old 

Rude hinds overtaken by night in the wold, 

By hoary tradition, from infancy taught, 

That his screech with a fearful foreboding was fraught. 


Sirt. 


His image flamed out on the terrible shield 

That Patvas up-bore when arrayed for the field ; 
An emblem that Wisdom, when others are blind, 
Clear-sighted, a path through the darkness will find. 


XIV 


When proud Idumea was cursed by her Gop, 

And brambles grew up where the mighty once trod ; 
Owls, flapping their pinions in palaces wide, 

Raised a desolate scream of farewell to her pride. 


wo 


aVe 


When shadows that slowly creep over the lea 
Call the feathered recluse from his hollow oak tree, 
‘That murder scene oft to my sight is displayed 
By the wizzard of Avon so grandly portrayed. 
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While drear shapes of horror are gibbering round 
Guilt whispers, appalled: ‘Didst thou hear not a sound ?’ 
Then blood curdling tones pierce the gloom in reply : 

‘ ‘I heard the Owl scream, and the hearth-cricket ery!” 


XVII. 


Oh, vex not the bird! let him rule evermore, 
In a shadowy realm with antiquity hoar: 
Quaint rhyme he recalls that was sung by our nurse, 


And the masters of song weave his name in their verse. 
Ww. &c. a 


HORACE AND JUV-ENAL AS SATIRISTS. 


Tue relative merits of Horace and Juvenal as satirists, have af- 
forded prolific themes for discussion to the scholars of every age. It 
is a question on which men will form different opinions according as 
their dispositions are suited to relish the playful raillery of the one or 
the bitter invective of the other. 

It is impossible to estimate fairly, the claims of these two great 
satirists to superiority by simply contrasting their beauties and their 
imperfections ; we must take into consideration the nature of the dif- 
ferent periods in which they wrote, observe the different influences 
to which they were subjected, and especially the corruption of the 
Roman morals and manners after the brilliant age of Augustus. 

Before proceeding, therefore, to a particular examination of the re- 
spective characteristics of Horace-and Juvenal, let us first direct our 
attention to the prosperity of this Roman empire during the reign of 
Augustus; its degeneracy in the subsequent age of Domitian; to the 
consequent difference in the range of subjects which were presented 
for satire ; and lastly, to the characteristics of the two poets as illus- 
trated in their satirical compositions. 

The battle of Actium resulted in the defeatof Antony, and Augustus 
now remained the undisputed sovereign of the Roman world. The 
civil wars which had exhausted the strength of the republic; the pro- 
scriptions which had marked the bloody progress of the triumvirate 
had now ceased, and the Roman once more enjoyed the blessings of 
universal tranquillity. For seven successive centuries a series of 
brilliant triumphs had extended the Roman empire over the fairest 
portions of the eastern world. The cities that had once rivalled 
Rome in grandeur and in influence had gradually sunk into compara- 
tive insignificance, and even the Athenian republic had acknowledged 
the supremacy of the proud mistress of the world. 
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The politic Augustus now sought to console the Roman people for 
their loss of liberty by preserving the image of the free constitution ; 
by concealing his insatiable ambition under the subtle veil of his 
hypocrisy ; and especially by fostering that taste for luxury which had 
been acquired by intercourse with the effeminate nations of the East. 
The influence of Grecian philosophy and poetry had already given a 
new direction to the Roman mind, and we now behold with a mixture 
of surprise and admiration, the brilliant triumphs of arms succeeded 
by the imperishable conquests of the mind, and the stern nature of 
the Roman subdued and refined by the softening influences of Jite- 
rary pursuits. 

This change in the prospects of the Roman Empire was attended, 
like all other great revolutions, with its advantages and its evils. 
On the one hand, a new direction was given to the tastes of the Ro- 
man; the researches of philosophy; the ideal creations of poetry 
nourished his understanding and delighted his fancy; while the ex- 
quisite models of Grecian Art, which had been transferred to Rome, 
inspired him with new and purer conceptions of the beautiful. Thus 
was literature encouraged, and the pursuits which add the charms 
of refinement to the blessings of civilization fostered and cultivated. 

But on the other hand, with what unfortunate evils was this same 
prosperity attended! An appetite for luxury and sensual indulgence 
insensibly grew up, and strengthened with this love for intellectual 
enjoyment, till it ripened into a passion which was destined soon to 
predominate over every generous inclination, and eventually to re- 
sult in the prostitution of every physical energy. Elegant taste in 
letters was too often most unhappily combined with an inordinate 
love of splendid show. Men like the effeminate Mzcenas, who en- 
joyed the patronage of the munificent Augustus, though the noblest 
patrons of learning were unfortunately at the same time the most 
professed devotees of pleasure. ‘They,’ says the historian of Roman 
literature, ‘ were frequently imitated in their villas and entertainments 
by those who had no pretensions to emulate such superiors, or who 
vied with them ungracefully. The wealthy freedman and the pro- 
vincial magistrate rendered themselves ridiculous by this species of 
rivalry, and supplied endless topics for sportive satire; for it would 
appear that Mecenas, and those within the pale of fashion, had not 
made that progress in true politeness which induces either to shun 
the society of such pretenders, or to endure it without contributing to 
their exposure. ines the picture of the self-importance and 
ridiculous dress of Anfidius Luscus, and the entertainment of Nasi- 
dienas, to which Mecenas carried his buffoons along with him, to 
contribute to the sport which their host supplied.’ 

At this period there was also another class of society, which were 
so entirely destitute of those nobler and more manly feelings which 
were the peculiar characteristics of the early Romans, as to seek to 
gratify their avaricious appetites by paying the most assiduous 
homage to the more wealthy at Rome; such persons presented fit 
subjects for the cutting ridicule of the satirist, who viewed with a 
generous indignation this utter prostitution of the Roman character. 
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The intimate connection which existed between Horace and 
Mecenas afforded every opportunity to the satirist of observing the 
\% different dispositions of mankind. The crowd of clients that thronged 
Hl the atrium of the elegant courtier; the stern stoic, whose inflexible 
doctrines so little accorded with the voluptuous habits of the com- 
i munity ; the inferior poets, who obsequiously courted the patronage 
i of Augustus; all presented to this keen observer of human nature 
4 ample field for the display of his satirical hamor. It was, however, 
an age of follies rather than of vices. The enlivening draught of 
pleasure had rather exhilarated than intoxicated the Roman mind. 
The pleasures of the body were still in a considerable degree tem- 
i pered by the refined enjoyments of the mind; courtly flattery had 
} not degenerated into that heartless intrigue, nor elegant luxury into 
that debasing sensuality, which characterized the profligate age of 
Juvenal. 

Such was the social and the intellectual condition of Roman so- 
ciety in the polite age of Augustus, and these were the scenes which 
excited the delicate irony of Horace. Let us now briefly consider 
the previous state of satirical composition and the concomitant cir- 
cumstances which would naturally contribute toward rendering Ho- 
race the sportive philosopher rather than the bitter declaimer. His 
predecessor Lucilius lived at a period which, though corrupted by 
luxury, had not attained to the polished elegance of the Augustan 
age. He flourished in the days of the republic, when vice could be 
attacked with impunity, when society was divided into factions, and 
when the powerful patronage of Scipio and Lelius afforded suffi- 
cient protection against the wrath of the unprincipled and profligate 
Lupus. But Horace lived in a far different state of society. With 
the death of Cicero expired the last voice for freedom ; the powerful 
udvocates of republican liberty had fallen beneath the proscriptions 
of the triumvirate, and Rome now bowed in servile submission before 
the most affable, but at the same time the most despotic of tyrants. 
The old freedom of speech was now interdicted by the enforcement 
of the laws of the twelve tables; and the Roman satirist could well 


exclaim : 


‘Sr mala condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus est 
Judiciumque.’ 


In addition to these legal restrictions, the natural disposition of Horace 
exerted a powerful influence on the character of his satires. High 
intellectual abilities are rarely combined with strong physical ener- 
gies. The graceful poet who can sing the praises of Bacchus or 
celebrate the joys of the convivial circle, is little fitted to assunie the 
sombre garb of the inflexible moralist. The imaginative disposition 
of the one is incompatible with the stern nature of the other. Horace 
inclined more to the agreeable theory of the Epicureans than to the 
vigorous doctrines of the Stoics. His penetrating observation saw 
the follies of an effeminate age; but his natural timidity attempted 
their correction by the winning influence of gentle dissuasion rather 
than by the doubtful effect of vehement censure. His abhorrence of 
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vice was tempered by his thorough knowledge of human nature, 
while his own moderate addiction to convivial pleasures led him to 
regard more charitably the unrestrained excesses of others. 

From the combined influences of these external circumstances and 
his own natural disposition, we might expect to find Horace the lively 
philosopher instead of the virulent censor. The keen shaft of cut- 
ting ridicule was in fact the only weapon that he could successfully 
employ; it was far better suited to the nature of his age than the 
ponderous blows of Lucilius or the resistless thrusts of Juvenal. 

It is an universal principle of human nature that men can more 
easily be persuaded than forced into reformation; and this is most 
especially true when their errors partake more of the nature of ex- 
travagant follies than of flagitious crimes. Roman comedy had not 
at this time any higher aim than the mere gratification of a vivacious 
populace. The plays of Terence illustrated Grecian rather than 
Roman failings; and even these, at the time of the accession of 
Augustus, had degenerated into empty pantomime. This did not 
escape the observation of the sagacious Horace ; he saw before him 
the most extensive field for the exercise of his brilliant genius; he 
regarded with sorrow the increasing degeneracy of his time, and in 
devoting his whole energies to its reformation exhibited to the world 
one of the most pleasing examples of a mind which, though sub- 
jected to all the demoralizing influences of a voluptuous court, could 
yet inculcate the principles of exalted virtue and the precepts of 
true morality. 

With this general outline of the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the objects which he proposed to accomplish, let us pro- 
ceed to a more minute investigation of his peculiar characteristics 
as a satirical poet. This perhaps may be accomplished more suc- 
cessfully by critically examining the spirit of several of his more 
popular satires, than by presenting a mass of imperfect illustrations 
collected at large from the whole. 

II. We begin with the second satire of the second book, in which 
Horace ridicules the extravagant luxury in which the wealthy cour- 

tiers indulged, by vividly contrasting the evils resulting from such 
effeminacy with the happiness attendant on a frugal life and moderate 
diet. These lessons of morality are represented as coming from the 
Sabine Ofellus, who, like Virgil, had been deprived of his lands to 
reward the valor of a veteran who had served at Philippi : 


‘Nec meus hic sermo est,’ 


says the artful poet, 


; ‘sed que precepit Ofellus 
Rusticus, abnormis sapiens crassaque MINERVA,’ 


It has been well suggested that Horace has thus added more truth 
and liveliness to the picture ‘ than if he had inculcated these moral 
precepts in his own person.’ The frequency with which he attended 
the sumptuous feasts of Meecenas would have exposed him to the 
charge of inconsistency had he not thus skilfully disguised his own 
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keen reflections under the plain observations of the virtuous 
Ofellus. 

It must here be observed, that the private habits of Horace ex- 
hibited little of the rigorous abstemiousness of Lucilius or the frugal 
simplicity of Juvenal. His more vivacious temperament inclined 
him to greater indulgences; but the lessons of pra:tical morality 
which he had received from a father, who united the fondness of an 
affectionate parent with the severity of a moral adviser, prevented 
him from immoderate excesses ; and it is only when he is excited by 
the enthusiasm of the convivial circle that we observe in him a tem- 
porary suspension of their influence. 

orace next requests his friends, while ‘away from sumptuous 
banquets,’ to discuss calmly the pleasures of a contented and frugal 
life : 
——‘ LEPCREM sectatus, equove 
Lassus ab indomito, vel, si Romana fatigat 
Militia assuctum Grecari, seu pila velox, 
Molliter austerum studio fallente laborem, 
Seu te discus agit ; pete cedentem aéra disco ; 
Quum labor extuderit fastidia, siccus, inanis, 


Sperne cibum vilem; nisi Hymettia mella Falerno 
Ne biberis diluta.’ * 


How happily is the purpose of the poet here introduced! Without 
denouncing his friends for their extravagant indulgence in those 
habits which impair the physical energies, he gaily requests them, in 
his own amiable way, to engage in those invigorating exercises 
which strengthen the body and refresh the mind. ‘ Let me see you,’ 
he laughingly exclaims, ‘ despise coarse food or refuse to quaff the 
Falernian unless tempered with Hymettian honey, after you have 
exercised yourself in hunting, in throwing the ball, or in pitching 
the quoit. For,’ he adds, 


—— ‘Non in caro nidore voluptas 
Summa, sed in te ipso est.’ t 


He next proceeds to ridicule the epicure who preferred the inferior 
flavor of the gaudy peacock to the delicate meat of the unpretend- 
ing fowl, by archly inquiring : 


— ‘Num vesceris ista, 
Quam laudas, pluma ?’ 


The succeeding passage strikingly exhibits the effeminate charac- 
ter of the age, and presents an admirable illustration of the exquisite 
irony of the satirist : 


‘ UNDE datum sentis, lupus hic Tiberinus, an alto 
Captus hiet? pontesne inter jactatus, an amnis 
Ostia sub Tusci ?’ 


‘How happens it,’ says he, ‘that you are favored with a percep- 


‘Pore has prettily and concisely rendered this passage in his ‘Imitations of Horace:’ 


**Go work, hunt, exercise,’ he thus began, 
‘Then scorn a homely dinner if you can.’’ 


t ‘ Tue pleasure lies in you, and not the meat.’_ pops. 
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tion so delicate, as to distinguish a different flavor in a fish caught 
between the Milvian and Sublician bridges from one taken at the 
mouth of the Tuscan river?’ We can conceive of no more delicate 
way in which he could have satirized these absurd fancies of the fas- 
tidious epicure. Keen reproof is so tempered by sound advice, and 
cutting raillery is so agreeably softened by graceful pleasantry, that 
we can readily unite with Shaftesbury in calling him the most gen- 
tlemanlike of Roman poets. 

When we consider the folly, the extravagance and the luxury 
which pervaded every class of Roman society, the debauchery aud 
licentiousness which was daily exhibited at the banquets of the 
wealthy, and especially the rapid decline of that rigorous moralty 
and noble-minded virtue which characterized the early career of the 
Roman republic, we wonder at the gentle admonitions of the satirist. 
Men, like Horace, who amid the contamination of universal corrup- 
tion can still lead lives of comparative purity, are seldom apt to re- 
gard with any degree of clemency the existence, much less the con- 
tinual practice, of immorality. That Horace foresaw the future 
results of these pernicious practices is evident from his eulogies on 
the early founders of Rome, from his allusions to the simplicity of 
an earlier age, and from his enthusiastic enumeration of the virtues 
of the ‘ prisca gens mortalium.’ But what reformation could a single 
man, who was dependent for his support upon the bounty of a pro- 
fessed sensualist, effect in a community whose loss of liberty was 
unhappily succeeded by the decline of every national virtue? All 
that he could do was to hold before them the mirror which should 
faithfully reflect the foibles and the extravagances of a thoughtless 
and impulsive populace. 

Having thus vividly detailed the evils of immoderate indulgence, 


the poet next proceeds to illustrate the advantages of a moderate 
and simple diet : 


‘ ACcIPE nunc, victus tenuis que quantaque secum 
Afferat. Imprimis valeas bene: nam varie res 
Ut noceant homini, credas, memor illius esce, 
Que simplex olim tibi sederit.’* 


‘See you not,’ he continues, ‘ how pale each guest arises from the 
profuse entertainment ?—and beside, how the body, overloaded with 
yesterday’s excesses, weighs down also the mind, and depresses to 
the earth this portion of the divine spirit 1’ 

‘ Trausius, indeed,’ replies the epicure, ‘ can justly be censured 
with these words; but I enjoy a large income and possess an ample 
fortune for three kings.’ 

‘Why, then,’ replies Horace, ‘do you not better dispose of your 
abundance? Why should any one be in want, while you are wealthy ? 


Why do the venerable temples of the gods fall to ruin? And why 





* ¢ «Now hear what blessings temperance can bring,’ 
Thus said our friend, and what he said I sing; 
‘First, health ; the stomach . . . 
Remembers oft the school-boy’s simple fare, 
The temperate sleeps, and spirits light as air.’ Pors 
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do you not, from so vast a treasury, bestow something upon your 
beloved country ?’ 

In this passage we perceive the first conceptions of that spirit of 
public charity which in the progress of civilization has been deve- 
loped into one of the greatest blessings of society. That pure, dis- 
interested philanthropy, that generous sympathy in the sufferings of 
others, that lends such a charm to the human character, is not to be 
found in a community where the poor are rather the slaves than the 
countrymen of the wealthy ; it is only the inestimable blessing of a 
truly enlightened and cultivated people. 

‘ Templa ruunt antiqua Detm,’ says the satirist. How pregnant 
with meaning is this single sentence! When society is so far ad- 
vanced in the ephemeral pleasures of the body as to neglect the eter- 
nal interests of the soul, then may we predict its inevitable destiny. 
However absurd be the principles of the national faith, however dis- 
honored by its ministers or corrupted by its disciples, still in the ab- 
sence of any purer it must be cherished and honored as the only 
institution by the preservation of which social happiness can be in- 
creased and national prosperity be secured. 

—— ‘Cur, improbe, care 
Non aliquid patriz tanto emetiris acervo ?’ 
continues Horace. ‘ Patriotism’ was a word whose meaning the 
Roman did not clearly understand, or whose importance he did not 
fully estimate. He was proud of his noble lineage, proud of his 
country, and proud of her unrivalled grandeur ; but here the feeling 
ended. He had no conception of that genuine patriotism which ex- 
hibits itself in a harmonious union of the interests of the rulers and 
the ruled, in a sacred reverence for the national honor, and in a 
generous desire for the attainment of one sole object—the general 
happiness of society. The character of Horace, then, appears in a 
still more beautiful light when we reflect that these noble-minded 
sentiments were uttered with none of that intolerant asperity which 
is so often the characteristic of the enthusiastic reformer; they were 
delivered with that earnestness of feeling and that gentleness of per- 
suasion which touches the heart and awakens the kindred sympathies 
of our nature. 

The concluding lines of this satire indicate the unhappy condition 
of the times and the mutations which society had undergone. They 
partake, however, more of the character of philosophical reflections 
than of satirical reproach : 

‘Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Dictus, erit nulli proprius, sed cedit in usum 


Nunc mihi, nunc alii. Quocirca vivite fortes 
Fortiaque adversis opponite pectora rebus.’ 


These passages will fairly exemplify the satirical powers of our 
author, when directed against the luxurious voluptuary. It remains 
now to consider, before we leave this division of our essay, the 
merited scorn which he bestows upon the obsequious and urprinci- 
pled parasite. 
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The manner in which this is effected is somewhat remarkable. 
Homer, in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, represents Ulysses as 
descending into Hades to learn from the prophet Tiresias his future 
fortune. Horace continues the episode at the point where it was 
left by the Grecian poet, and through the answers of the soothsayer 
directs the keenest satire against those who were known by the sig- 
nificant appellation of Parasites. 

The incongruity of ascribing to the Grecian soothsayer Tiresias, 
who lived in an age of frugal simplicity, as describing those sordid 
habits which are incident only to a corrupted state of society, and 
which did not exist at Rome till several centuries after the decline of 
the Grecian power, is forgotten when we observe how artfully the 
poet metamorphozes the heavenly prophet into the worldly satirist, 
and with what exquisite skill he ‘ accommodates Grecian characters 
to the circumstances of Roman life.” Ulysses thus begins : 


‘Hoc quoque, Trresta, preter narrata, petenti 
Responde : quibus amissas reparare queam res 
Artibus atque modis. Quid rides ?’ 


(This also, O TirEstAs, now declare 
How I my ruined fortunes may repair.) 


TIRESIAS. 
‘Tamne doloso 
Non satis est Ithacam revehi, patriosque penates 
Adspicere ?’ 


(What, not enough, O, artful man! for thee 
Thy household gods, thy Ithaca again to see ?’) 


ULYSSES 


—— ‘O nulli quidquam mentite, vides ut 
Nudus inopsque domum redeam, te vate, neque illic 
Aut apotheca procis intacta est, aut pecus. Atqui 
Et genus et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior alga est. 


(O, thou, to no one false, you now behold 

How destitute I come, as you foretold : 

Suitors at home have taken what I did possess ; 

My birth, my virtue, are nothing now but emptiness.) 


Tiresias then informs him that he can very easily obtain the object 
of his desires by obsequiously courting the favor of the wealthy. 
This, however, does not seem to be in accordance with the disposi- 
tion of the haughty Ulysses, for he indignantly replies : 


‘ UTNE tegam spurco DamM= latus? haud ita Troje 
Me gessi.’ 


(What, thus on filthy Damas wait? 
Not thus at Troy I bore myself.) 


And again demands : 


(Whence 


— ‘UNDE 
Divitias erisque ruam, dic augur, acervos.’ 
Riches, wealth, can I amass? O, sacred prophet, tell !) 
have 


The prophet gives an answer, the sense and spirit of which 
thus been happily translated : 
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‘For wills of rich old dotards lie in wait; 
Though some, more subtle, nibbling shun the bait, 
Despair not, but still carry on your plan, 
And take in all the bubbles that you can. 
lf with his betters a rich knave contend, 
Whate'er the cause, if childless stand his friend ; 
Reject the juster side, the purer life. 
If there be children or a fruitful wife, 
Quintus or Pustivs call him; names like these 
Vain, empty coxcombs wonderfully please. 


See, a bystander jogs him and commends 

Your zeal and patience to assist your friends. 
You by such wiles fresh dupes will daily get, 
And shoals of gudgeons soon will fill your net.’ * 


The prophet proceeds to suggest as a second method of repairing 
his fortune, the not unusual expedient of supplanting the sickly heir 
of some wealthy dotard : 

——‘ Turis chance seldom fails : 


If fate the boy to Orcus sends, 
His place you may supply.’ 


The most striking feature of this satire consists in the strong anti- 
thesis which is continually presented between the advice of Tiresias 
and the replies of Ulysses. These two characters may be considered 
as representatives of the two grand eras in the social history of Rome ; 
the age of simplicity and virtue, and the age of avarice and corrup- 
tion. We behold the stern fortitude, the unwavering integrity of the 
mauly soldier most painfully contrasted with the effeminacy, the im- 
morality of the cringing courtier. 

The humorous character of Horace is very admirably displayed in 
the ninth satire of the first book. It is replete with that elegant wit, 
that exquisite display of unlabored brilliancy, which so particularly 
distinguishes Horace from the other Roman satirists. 

From these illustrations of the distinguishing features in the didac- 
tic compositions of Horace, we perceive that his merits as a satirist 
consist in his perfect knowledge of human nature, in his exquisite 
appreciation of the foibles of his age, and especially in the delicate 
way in which he expresses his abhorrence of vice by inculcating the 
ptinciples of virtue and morality. His philosophy is the philosophy 
of an impulsive, an unreflecting people, now inclining to the abstruse 
theories of the Stoics, and now to the accommodating doctrines of 
the Epicureans ; distinguished by a decided predilection to no parti- 
cular creed, it yet embodied the general principles and the worthier 
features of them all. 

In his manner we see the simplicity of the virtuous Sabine peasant 
combined with the urbanity of the voluptuous Roman courtier. He 
was suited exactly to the nature of his age, possessing as he did that 
most inestimable of all faculties, the power of amending without first 
angering a friend. That bitterness of scorn, that vehemence of cen- 
sure, and we may add, that intolerance of spirit, which are almost 
the essential requisites of the moral reformer, were in him supplied 
by that liveliness of sarcasm, that gentleness of dissuasion, and that 
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openness of disposition, which operate so powerfully upon the nobler 
feelings of our nature. His successor Persius has thus graphically 
and truly described him : 


‘Omne vafer vitium ridenti FLaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum precordia ludit 
Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso.’* 


THE STREET m US tO-2 2 Bs 
BY R. H. STODDARD 


I, 


He played along the dusty street 
The music of his native land; 

And boys with kites and hoops in hand 

Listened, and little lasses sweet, 

With hoods thrown back, and pin-a-fores ; 
And maidens, by the curtains screened, 
Peeped out, and o’er the casement leaned, 

And mothers stood in open doors, 

And held their children, laughing gay, 

To hear the street musician play. 


It. 


He played amid the motley crowd 
The music of his native land ; 
*T was soft and low, ’t was rude yet grand — 
it died away, and thundered loud ; 
At last he played the homesick strain, 
A sweet old tune, devoid of art: 
A thrill ran quivering through his heart ; 
A mist, a shadow filled his brain, 
And memory crossed the ocean’s foam ; 
The street musician was at home! 


Itt. 


He stood beneath his native clime: 

He saw the snowy Alps arise, 

And cleave with icy peaks the skies — 
Eternal, awful and sublime ! 
He heard the foaming torrents dash, 





* « WitTH greater art sly Horace gained his end, 
But spared no failing of his smiling friend ; 
Sportive and pleasant round the heart he played, 
And wrapped in jest the censure he conveyed : 
With such address his willing victims seized, 
That tickled fools were rallied and were pleased.’ 
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From rock to rock, in chasms deep, 
The glaciers slipping on the steep ; 
The toppling avalanche’s crash, 
The noise of storms, the shock, the jar ; 
The thunder shouting from afar! 


Iv. 


He chased the chamois on the hills, 

Through trackless snows for ages white ; 

He drove his wild flocks, morn and night, 
To sunny vales and limpid rills ; 

He heard the tinkling of their bells; 

He played his pastoral reed again, 

And listening shepherds caught the strain, 
And answered from the neighboring dells ; 
And Echo, with melodious ear, 

Prolonged it in the caverns drear. 


v. 


The bells were rung, and rebecks played ; 
‘ And young, and old came forth to play, 
On a sun-shine holiday,’ 

In groups a-dancing in the shade ; 

The sun was bright, the sky was blue: 

He took his true-love by the hand, 
Tripped down and led the saraband ; 

And bows were bent, and arrows flew, 

And tales were told of what befell 

The country in the days of Text. 


vi. 


He sat at home, a winter night ; 
The snow was falling on the moors : 
Without, the wild winds shook the doors, 
But all within was glad and bright, 
And filled his heart, with pleasant cheer ; 
« He sat before the blazing fire, 
Beside his white and reverent sire, 
His mother and his sister dear ; 
They sang their pleasant country airs, 
And offered up their simple prayers. 


Vit. 


Away the mocking vision flies ; 
°T was but a coinage of his brain: 

A moment, and he woke again, 

And tears were gushing in his eyes ; 
He brushed them off, and played away, 

But lighter music, gayer reels, 

And children followed at his heels 
To see his little marmot play. 
But all unseen that merry band, 
His heart was in his father-land. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE TROPICS. 


THE world which we inhabit is but one of a countless host of islands 
which stud the illimitable ocean of infinity. From the moment when 
the voice of an omniscient Gop echoed throughout chaos, and called 
it into existence, it has been ceaselessly revolving from year to year 
around a grand centre, from which it derives its light, its heat and 
its beauty. This is the sun of our system. The various relations 
which the earth bears to this magnificent luminary, and which occa- 
sion the peculiarities of atmospherical temperature, have given rise 
to the distinction of zones—the Frigid, the Temperate, and the Tor- 
rid — into which our globe has by geographers and astronomers been 
divided. The Temperate zone, in which fortune has cast our lot, is 
characterized by the quarterly changes of the seasons; the F Frigid i is 
governed by an eternal winter; while the Torrid, which lies between 
the Tropic of Cancer on the north and the Tropic of Capriccrn on 
the south, is the abiding-place of perpetual summer. 

In the Frigid zone the spirit of desolation, like a dark pall, seems 
to brood over the face of nature. Gigantic mountains of ice, motion- 
less and sublime, tower in silent majesty to the sky. By day they 
glitter with the prismatic hues of the mocking sunbeams, and stand 
like spectre-sentinels during the long night, bathed in the glow of an 
electrical twilight. Endless fields of unmelting snow, the accumu- 
lated hoard of ages, stretch out like seas of silver to the poles. Cold 
and piercing winds whistle and howl among the craggy icebergs, 
and freezing storms of sleet and hail sweep incessantly over the 
whitened plains. Here no pleasant spot of verdure greets the eye 
of the living, or blade of grass springs up over the graves of the 
dead. Warmth does not “exist, save by the ruddy fires of the ham- 
lets, unless it may be the warmth of love and affection, which burn 
here as elsewhere, in the still recesses of the human heart. 

How striking is the contrast which the tropics present to the en- 
raptured vision of the beholder! Extend your gaze over land and 
sea; over broad waters mantled with sunshine, and vast forests gay 
with flowers and sparkling with dew-drops; over grassy meadows, 
where droves of wild cattle graze in peaceful tranquillity, and groves 
of waving palms, where birds of crimson and azure and golden 
plumes twitter and sing amid the feathery branches; where gentle 
breezes fan the languid foliage, gathering sweet perfumes from the 
blossoming trees. Behold this charming picture; and while your 
soul is drinking i in its beauty, tell me if aught but virtue is required 
to convert this fair realm into one’s ‘beau ideal’ of a terrestrial 
paradise ? 

Never can I forget the exquisite feeling of delight which came 
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suddenly upon me when for the first time I wandered in a tropical 
forest. It was mid-day, but the atmosphere of the woods was refresh- 
ingly cool, and odorous with the breath of flowers. A dense wilder- 
ness surrounded me. The trees were of immense proportions and 
of great height, while their colossal trunks seemed like huge columns 
supporting the leafy canopy which their thickly-matted branches 
formed overhead. The light of the sun was nearly excluded, anda 
solemn twilight prevailed. Flowers, of prodigious size and gro- 
tesque shapes, shone like stars amid the verdure ; plants of the deep- 
est green, with expansive leaves and enormous stems, clustered toge- 
ther in luxuriant groups ; creeping vines encircled many of the trees 
with their serpentine folds, and in some places were so effectually 
netted together, as to constitute an impassable barrier in the path of 
the traveller ; festoons of parasitic flowers drooped in floating masses 
from the loftiest boughs ; frolicksome monkeys gambolled and chat- 
tered among the tree-tops, while at intervals the bright plumage of 
some sylvan bird might be seen in bold contrast with the emerald 
tint of the foliage. The effect of such new and wondrous beauty 
upon the mind of the wanderer is beyond the power of language to 
describe. He almost fancies that he is in the midst of a delightful 
dream, from which he may at any moment be awakened, or that he 
has been translated by some magical influence to the far-famed gar- 
dens of the Hesperides. 

But beautiful as the scenery of the tropics appears by day, it yet 
seems far more beautiful at night, when every leaf and tree and 
flower is bathing as it were in the liquid light of the moon. The 
wild landscape, which expands indefinitely around, is suffused with 
a mellow flush, as soft and sweet as the smile of innocence ; tall 
palms raise themselves above the mass of surrounding foliage, while 
their graceful branches, silvered by the moonlight, flutter gently in 
the midnight breeze ; the melodious song of a southern nightingale 
is perchance the only sound which steals upon his sense; all save 
this strain of bewitching music is hushed in silence, sacred and pro- 
found. While listening to this thrilling harmony, the contemplative 
mind grows sad, as thoughts too deep for utterance glide like shades 
from the spirit-land through the heated imagination of the spectator ; 
home, with all its kindling associations, rises up vividly before him : 
the happy home of his boyhood. ‘A change comes over the spirit 
of his dream ;’ he thinks of the eternal home to which the whole 
human race are hastening, ‘ with steps so noiseless, yet so sure,’ and 
the wings of his soul expand, asif to transport him to that immortal 
country ‘from whose bourne no traveller returns.’ 

But the splendor and romance of the torrid zone is by no means 
confined to the land. The ever-glorious sea claims its due share of 
eulogy and honor. A broad expanse of quicksilver by day ; an ocean 
of liquid fire by night! At times as quiet as the slumbering child, 
and again as boisterous as a frantic giant. Either in its repose or its 
anger, it is the grandest object in nature; vast, unfathomable, and 
sublime, it is the symbol of Eternity. 
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‘ Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now !’ 

Behold! it is early morn, and the magnificent orb of day is just rising 
from his oriental couch, and shedding his effulgent rays over the 
spreading waters. The stars fade away as if at the touch of an en- 
chanter’s wand. A delicious breeze springs up, gradually becoming 
fresher and stronger. The white sails of your proud vessel swell 
out like the pinions of a joyous dove, and away she flies with redou- 
bling speed over the crested billows. 

A glorious sense of freedom takes possession of your mind. You 
are in the centre of a watery plain, circled by the horizon and arched 
by the firmament, with no one to dispute your sovereignty or poison 
your delight. Verily, there is sufficient on the sea to employ the 
noblest powers of the intellect, and the heart itself is not lonely while 
it hearkens to the voices of naiads and mermaids, in the soft murmur- 
ing of the waves. It is related of a celebrated German writer, that 
while on his death bed, the only regret that he expressed, was that 
he had never beheld the ocean; and ina few moments after the regret 
had passed his lips, his soul drifted out upon that unknown sea which 
encompasses the material universe. 

The waters of tropical seas are remarkably phosphorescent; so 
much so, that on nights when the moon and stars are partially obscured, 
the waves seem to be of molten gold, and the wake of the vessel 
glitters like the luminous tail of a brilliant meteor. The climate too 
is singularly bracing, and by its exceeding blandness and purity ex- 
ercises a genial influence in restoring composure to the anxious mind 
and color to the pallid cheek. The principal drawback to the inex- 
perienced is the ship’s rolling motion, which is apt to produce a most 
uncomfortable malady, that at once puts to flight whatever thoughts 
of grandeur and romance the magnificence of the ocean may have 
excited. But to the accustomed mariner, whose whole life has been 
spent amid the hardships of the sea, this rocking of the vessel is a 
source rather of comfort and pleasure. It tranquillizes the agitations 
of his mind, as the motion of a cradle composes and quiets the rest- 
less child. Terrible as is a storm, sailors are generally more appre- 
hensive of a calm ; and of all parts of the world, a calm in the tropics 
is particularly to be dreaded. The waters on every side are either 
smooth, like the surface of a stagnant lake, or agitated by slow, heavy 
and monotonous swells. The sails droop languidly and flap against 
the mast and spars with an almost sickening sound, while the still air 
becomes so heated by the unrestricted rays of the sun, that even 
breathing is irksome and painful. The heart pants for action; the 
mind sighs for change : a squall, a gale, a tempest; any thing to de- 
stroy the overwhelming silence and lethargy which prevail. Often, 
indeed, is this deep repose of the elements but a premonitory symp- 
tom of an approaching hurricane. 

The winds, like a crouching tiger, have only been collecting their 
energies for a more fearful spring. A lurid flame glows along the 
border of the horizon : if it is night, the stars twinkle dim and feebly, 
as if about to be extinguished, and the moon glimmers with a bloody 
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redness upon the sea. The atmosphere becomes more and more suf- 
focating, and you feel as if you were standing in a vacuum. Some- 
thing, you know not exactly what, but of a most appalling character, 
you are certain is about to ensue. 

Suddenly the imprisoned winds break from their dungeons with a 
portentous roaring, and come with all their concentrated fury upon 
you : a desperate calm gathers around your heart, for you feel that 
your last hour has come. The masts of your vessel are torn to 
splinters, and immense spars are carried away like feathers by the 
resistless power of the tempest. Even chains of iron are sometimes 
drawn out to double their original length. The bellowing of the 
elements is so deafening, that all other sounds, even the cry of human 
anguish, are borne away unheard. The waves swell into enormous 
billows, Which threaten each moment to overwhelm you. The wind 
rushes by at the rate of a hundred miles per hour. The air is very 
dense, and the blackness of night gathers over the sky, while at inter- 
vals the forked lightnings gleam for an instant with the supernatural 
glare of a torch hurled into the darkness of a subterranean cavern ! 

The pitiable wretch is agonized with the stern conflict of fear and 
despair. Thoughts, wild and tumultuous as the hurricane itself, chase 
each other with the speed of lightning, shrieking and echoing through 
the secret chambers of his soul. The panorama of his entire life 
presents itself with the distinctness of a picture before his mental vi- 
sion, and grim and leering death seems clothed with additional terrors. 
The value of life becomes intensified ; life, abstractly and without any 
qualifications — ay! life upon‘a rocky isle, in a loathsome dungeon ; 
life — only life; even if it is to be filled with misery and sorrow ! 

After a protracted voyage, the first glimpse of even the most barren 
land is a cheering spectacle, that at once raises the drooping spirits 
and imparts new tone and vigor to the mind. Judge then of the 
irresistible effect which the splendid luxuriance of the tropics must 
have upon one who, at the termination of a long and dreary voyage, 
gazes for the first time upon its enrapturing beauty! His vessel is 
perhaps snugly riding at anchor in the mouth of the mighty Amazon. 
The sun has just disappeared from view, and a mellow twilight, which 
will linger but for a few moments, row rests upon the wild and lonely 
landscape. The choristers of the wood are chanting their vespers 
to the evening stars, while monkeys innumerable are making the forest 
resound with their diabolical cries; drowsy beetles fly with a whiz- 
zing sound near you, while myriads of luminous insects, hover about 
in the shade of the wilderness, and join their chirping to the universal 
jubilee of animated nature. Finally, the spell of silence falls gently 
upon the tenants of the forest, and you hear only the hovering of bats 
through the dusky air, or the delicate music of merry guitars vibra- 
ting sweetly from the hamlets along the shore. Anon too the sound 
of rippling laughter comes joyfully to your heart, like the fancied 
trill of an angel’s lyre! 

The first impression that is made upon the imaginative mind is 
often one of surprise, that regions so vast and beautiful should exist 
and yet. be so little known save by vague and uncertain rumors to the 
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mass of mankind. Even one’s wildest dreams are more than realized. 
You long to plunge at once into the inviting shade of the forest, to 
saunter along crystal streams and Indian footpaths with your trusty 
gun on your shoulder; to revel in oratige groves, and indulge in the 
thousand delights and luxuries of the torrid zone. If you are a 
naturalist, your reveries will be of birds and plants and flowers, of 
strange animals and curious shells; if a poet, your soul will expand 
with delight in contemplation of the beauties of nature around you, 
and a murmur of gratitude may perhaps escape your lips, to that 
kind Provipence which has brought you safely to this captivating 
country, where all is poetry, and beauty, and love: 


‘WHERE Nature worships Gop 
In the wilderness alone.’ 


The traveller in the tropics cannot fail to be struck with the im- 
mensity of the rivers, and the grandeur and sublimity of the moun- 
tain scenery. Where cana more majestic wall be found than the 
towering range of the mighty Andes, lifting their snow-capped peaks 
far above the lower clouds, and extending nearly the whole length of 
the southern continent. Fancy yourself transported to one of their 
loftiest summits. Westward direct your gaze, and behold the bound- 
less Pacific rolling in tranquil splendor far down below. Look then 
to the East, and mark how different is the scene which meets your 
eye. A gorgeous landscape, covered by an unbroken forest, stretches 
away in every direction, far beyond the limit of your expanded vision. 
A solemn silence reigns continually over this vast region, whose re- 
cesses have never yet been explored by man. Behold a glorious 
torrent, deep and wide, dashing onward with a powerful current 
through the midst of this dark and emerald-tinted wilderness. It is 
the far-famed Amazon. For nearly four thousand miles this won- 
derful river continues its rapid and winding course to the Atlantic, 
into which it pours with such an irresistible impetus as to affect its 
waters for more than a hundred miles from shore. Were it not for 
the tide, assisted by a strong and steady wind from the east, it would be 
utterly impossible for any power but that of steam to cope success- 
fully with the formidable current., As it is, the light and fantastic 
crafts of the Brazilian natives find but little difficulty in navigating 
the river, although their progress is necessarily slow and tedious. 

Beside the scenery and the productions, there is still another sub- 
ject well calculated to arrest the attention and excite the wonder of 
the solitary wanderer in the tropics: I refer to the ruins of ancient 
cities which have been found in various sections of South America, 
completely buried in the depths of the forest. Antiquarians have in 
vain speculated in regard to these extraordinary relics. No possible 
clue to their origin has yet been discovered ; they are mementoes and 
monuments of a race that has long since passed away, leaving behind 
them no other traces of their existence. Beyond this, all is mere 
conjecture. Of one fact, however, we may be certain: these shat- 
tered and crumbling cities must have been built by an enlightened 
nation; a people that had attained to a high degree of advancement 
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in the arts and sciences, and not by wandering tribes of barbarians 
and savages. Of this no better proof can be rationally demanded 
by the most sceptical, than the magnificent ruins themselves, which 
in their architecture display the most consummate skill, and in their 
ornaments and decorations the most delicate taste and invention. 

Among the ruins of Copan, which were visited by Mr. Stephens, 
the well-known traveller, in the year 1839, the altars and monuments 
are numerous and manifest an extraordinary perfection of art in the 
workmanship. Some of the former are above twenty feet in height, 
and are composed of a single block of stone, sculptured and carved 
in a manner quite equal to the finest obelisks in Egypt. A sepulchral 
gloom hangs continually ever the majestic ruins, and the tall monu- 
ments loom up like grave-stones in the solemn twilight, speaking to 
the imagination not only of years but of centuries which have 
emptied with the stream of time into the ocean of Eternity forever ! 
Both the origin and the destruction of these cities are equally myste- 
rious. What has been the destiny and doom of their unknown in- 
habitants? Were they carried away bya deadly pestilence, destroyed 
by famine, or swallowed up by anearthquake? Strange indeed that 
some few should not have escaped to tell the mournful tale; that 
some legend of their history should not still exist, by which mankind 
could have some faint clue to the impenetrable gloom which conceals 
their fate so completely from human ken! Who can contemplate 
these sacred ruins of once splendid cities, without realizing the insta- 
bility of all human possessions and the vanity of all earthly grandeur 
and magnificence? Long before Columbus dreamed, amid the luxu- 
riant valleys of Portugal, of the existence of a great western hemis- 
phere beyond the wide waste of untravelled waters, a nation more 
polished and refined perhaps than his own had grown up, matured 
and withered amid its grand old forests ; and who can deny that there 
may not have been among the numerous inhabitants, whose mould- 
ering works proclaim the superiority of their nature, some former 
Columbus, who had also speculated upon the probability of an Eastern 
world, and even suggested the importance and practicability of an 
exploring voyage ! 

Beautiful as are the countries which bask in the sunlight of the 
torrid zone, yet every delight seems to be attended with a counter- 
acting circumstance. If bright birds sing and fly amid the foliage, 
venomous snakes, of numberless varieties,’creep along the ground. 
If butterflies with painted wings flit in the air like animated jewels, 
noxious insects of a thousand kinds sting and torment the defenceless 
traveller. If glittering fish sparkle in the glassy streams, huge alli- 
gators lay in wait along their shores. Thus does it seem to be in hu- 
man life. How narrow is the avenue which lies between delight and 
sorrow ; between pleasure and pain! The brightest sunshine casts 
a gloomy shadow. The fairest rose has its secret thorn; and the 
sweetest smile is often but the precursor of a tear. 

Thus, in the tropics, amid all that is lovely and beautiful to the eye, 
a deep groan sometimes rouses you from your dreams of happiness ; 
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it comes from the agonized breast of nature ; it is the herald of the 
earthquake. 

This appalling phenomenon occurs most frequently in the near 
vicinity of volcanoes, and is seldom experienced in countries where 
the surface of the land is low and level. On the western coast of 
South America earthquakes are very frequent, and in some sections 
the inhabitants are kept in a continual state of alarm. In order to 
resist the shocks, the dwellings are built of solid stone, with broad 
foundations, and walls of extraordinary strength. These edifices, 
however, are often demolished, and become the tombs of those whose 
wealth erected them. 

The perfect serenity of the elements which precedes the earth- 
quake, as well as the hurricane, is calculated to heighten if possible 
the terror which both inspire. The sun and sky are crimsoned, as if 
with rage; the wild beasts of the forest are seized with the general 
panic, and rushing madly from their secret lairs, fill the woods with 
their frightful cries. A sound at length breaks upon your ears like 
the heavy rumbling of distant thunder ; the birds scream wildly, and 
the dogs howl fearfully in the streets of the cities. Shock follows 
shock, in rapid succession, and the subterranean sounds become 
louder and louder. Although no wind is perceptible, the ocean is 
violently agitated ; the waves concentrate themselves into tremen- 
dous billows, and appear to boil and foam like water in a heated 
caldron. A horrible death stares each one in the face; the unut- 
terable doom of being swallowed up alive by the ravenous jaws of 
the hungry earth! Mountains totter to their bases, and the rivers 
and streams become choked up by the immense quantity of falling 
rubbish. The ground opens in many places, and closes again over 
forests and cities, and crowds of human beings, no more to be seen 
again forever ! 

Probably the most disastrous earthquake of modern times occurred 
in the year 1693, in the island of Sicily. So powerful were the 
shocks, that their force was felt from Naples on one side to Malta on 
the other. [fifty-four cities and towns, beside a large number of vil- 
lages, were totally destroyed. Among the former was the elegant 
eity of Catania, distinguished for the splendor of its monuments and 
edifices, as well as for the royalty and wealth of its inhabitants. 
This was completely shaken down, and more than eighteen thousand 
persons were sepulchred amid its ruins. During this sad catastrophe 
the gigantic volcano of A.tna stood like a gloomy demon frowning 
in silent grandeur upon the scene, while a dark cloud hovered over 
the fatal spot, intercepting entirely the benignant rays of the sun. 
A terrible and stinning crash, as of the collision of worlds, an- 
nounced at last that the end of the struggle had arrived; that the 
final knell of the doomed city was tolled ! 

Devastating as earthquakes always are in their apparent conse- 
quences, yet they are doubtless the result of fixed natural causes, 
which have been established by the Divinity for wise purposes be- 
yond the scrutiny of man. This is a truth, too, which we see mani- 
fested in the moral world. Napoleon deluged half of Europe with 
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the blood of millions, yet thinking men can already perceive the bene- 
fits which owe their origin to this great political hurricane. Beautiful 
flowers grow upon poisonous plants; good springs up spontaneously 
from the seeds of evil. Voltaire aimed a venomed arrow at the in- 
vincible armor of Religion; harmlessly it glanced aside, and sank 
deep and sure into the unprotected breast of modern Superstition. 
Thus it is throughout nature: we find nothing to have been created 
in vain; even that which we regard as evil is not so in reality, but 
only in appearance; gaze at it boldly, and you may perhaps disco- 
ver an angel in disguise. 

Of all tropical countries, Brazil may be deservedly ranked as the 
most magnificent. Its vast extent; its wild and impenetrable forests ; 
its lofty mountains ; its charming groves of wavy palms; its mam- 
moth river, lined by a flowery wilderness and dotted with luxuriant 
isles; its mines rich in gold, and its streams laden with precious 
gems; the beauty of its fruits, its flowers and its birds, all conspire 
to render it worthy of the title which enthusiastic naturalists have 
bestowed upon it: ‘ The Paradise of the Indies.’ It may truly be 
said that all here, ‘save the spirit of man, is divine.’ 

Much reason has the writer to be thankful for the many joyous 
hours which a generous Providence afforded him in this enchanting 
land. The remembrance of these has been a fountain of peculiar 
pleasure, and often in spirit have I bathed in the sweet waters of the 
past ; again have I sauntered along the arched pathways and levelled 
my gun at the gay-winged parrots, the roseate spoon-bills and the 
large-beaked toucans ; again have I paddled alone in my little canoe 
down the embowered streamlets, stopping here and there to visit a 
favorite hunter whose cottage was erected upon the bank; again 
have I swung in my grass-woven hammock beneath the shelter of a 
leafy verandah, and listened to the mellow songs of the simple-hearted 
natives. For nine months Jenks and myself lived in a state of per- 
petual novelty and delight. True, we were obliged to encounter 
hardships and submit to a variety of inconveniences which some 
might have deem:«d intolerable ; yet such was the fascination of the 
pursuit in which we were engaged, that to us they appeared like 
motes floating in a sunbeam. What though we were obliged to re- 
pose in mud-houses, thatched only with palmetto-leaves? We had 
wandered all the day in the wild woods, and could have slept con- 
tentedly upon the hard earth itself. What though our food was of 
the most unsavory kind, and oftentimes prepared by no better cooks 
than ourselves? Abundance of exercise and fresh air gave us 
appetites that would have relished either a lizard or an alligator. 
What though we were precluded from the joys of refined society ? 
were we not in the constant companionship of nature, where every 
bird and insect and flower spoke to us unceasingly of the wonders 
and beauties of creation? What are books, but a printed collection 
of human thoughts? How much better is it to study the language 
of nature and read the thoughts of Gop from the volume of the 
universe ! 

VOL. XXXII, 45 
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The study of nature is a pursuit at once ennobling and humane. 
It elevates the mind and purifies the heart; it excites an universal 
sympathy ; kindles a spirit of charity ; gives new interest to life, and 
leads the soul insensibly to the consideration of the great first cause 
by which all things were produced, and by which they are continued 
from season to season in such perfect harmony and order. Let the 
atheistical sceptic peruse the pages of nature, and his scepticism will 
vanish like darkness before the light of day. The minutest insect 
that ever flew is a demonstrative proof of Divinity. The united 
power and genius of man is wholly insufficient to create even a 
common fly. 

The nearer we approach the equator the more prolific do we find 
the mysterious essence of life. We see it floating in the air, glitter- 
ing in the rivers, and darting through the shrubbery ; we see it on 
every wave and flower and leaf, in every curious shape that an inex- 
haustible nature could devise. Life itself is the great secret of crea- 
tion ; a mystery at which the philosophic mind recoils with dread, as 
it meditates from whence it came and whither it goes, but with which 
the ignorant laugh and play, like the inhabitants of a little island, who 


in the enjoyment of the present, heed not the gloom and darkness of 
the ocean which surrounds them : 


‘We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep,’ 


Oh, weak indeed must be that man who can in his heart deny the 
existence of a Gop! Ay, weaker far than if he denied the exist- 
ence of himself, an insignificant atom in the universe; whereas Gop 
is infinite, and ‘ from eternity to eternity.’ 

In concluding this rhapsodical and imperfect sketch, let us turn 
our eyes for a moment upon a land which, though without the torrid 
zone, has nevertheless an enduring interest for usall. Itis a country 
of unlimited extent, rich in its resources, glorious in the past, pros- 
perous in the present, and unrivalled in its prospects for the future. 
Man here stands upright and free in all the original dignity of his 
nature. A parental government extends its guardian arms over him. 
Like the dew of heaven, its kindly influence falls alike upon the 
timid flower by the brook-side as well as upon the sturdy oak in the 
untrodden forest. Truth, goodness and virtue flourish in far greater 
beauty than the wild flowers of the tropics. The soul germinates, 
and fills the land with its loveliest fruit. Domestic joys, like the ten- 
drils of the South, entwine themselves closely around one spot more 
sacred and consecrated than the rest. Love and affection are here 
the only sovereigns whose sway is acknowledged ; whose reign is 
without discord, and whose laws are those which the heart craves as 
absolutely essential to its own welfare and happiness : 


‘ WHERE shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 
Art thou a man? a patriot ?— look around : 
O, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy Country, and that spot thy Home!’ 


. 
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THE REVOLUTIONS OF ’FORTY-EIGHT. 


Wen the officers attached to the expedition under the command of Lieutenant Lrncu were 
encamped at ‘ Aiu-Jiddy,’ on the shores of the Dead Sea, a messenger from Jerusalem brought tidings 
of the revolutionary state of Europe, and the spirit of republicanism animating all facti ns arrayed 
against the dominant authority. The following lines were suggested at the time and p’ace ab ve 
mentioned, and were finally written in the present form at Beirut.’ Note tT THE EDITOR 


Tue gloom of tyranny is gone! 

The nations cast in outer night, 

*Mid groans and gnashings, see the light 
That gleams from Freedom’s coming dawn. 


Great Freepom comes to judgment: kings 
And rulers of wrong-governed earth, 
Nobles and princes, ye of titled birth, 

Stern dukes, proud lords, cold-hearted things ; 


Who ruled your states with iron rod, 

From cries of justice turned away, 

Wrung from the poor your means of sway, 
Heard not their voice, the voice of Gop; 


The day of your redemption’s gone ! 
Upon her holy judgment-seat, 
The lightnings gathered at her feet, 
Her bold brow dark with righteous scorn, 


Stern Freepom sits: her eyes divine 
Flash with a holy fire, to smite 
Oppression to the heart, and light 

The groping nations to her shrine. 


She paces through the realms ; her tread 
Startles old anarchies, and light 
Bursts on the trampled people’s night, 

As flashes heaven upon the dead. 


Great mother of the wronged and just, 
To thy armed bosom fly for rest 
The weary-laden and oppressed, 
When once thy spirit warms their dust. 


There nurtured, when the ‘ need’ doth come 
They strike, and boldly ; hewing down 
Oppression, though it wear a crown, 

To bugle-blast and throbbing drum : 


As when an earthquake shakes a realm ; 
And down through chasm, rift and chink 
The toppling cities reel and sink, 

Mountains arise, and floods o’erwhelm : 
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So to her voice, which shakes men’s hearts, 
Yawn fearful gulfs ’twixt Right and Wrong, 
* Old lies’ unbased, not over strong, 

Reel headlong down, ‘ Free Thought’ up-starts. 


Free thought and action! free ideas ! 
Beneath whose firm diffusive strength 
Roll sceptres, thrones, and kings at length, 
A mockery for the unborn years. 


It wakes a fever at the heart 
To see these silken fools of chance, 
These lords of cattle, glebe and manse, 
Put rule and righteous law apart. 


What Gop himself hath joined, again 
Are sundered by some frantic fool, 
Whose Juggernaut of mad misrule 

Rolls, crushing out the hearts of men. 


A dweller ’mid the pine and palm, 
Shut out from graver tyrannies, 
I hear a voice come down the breeze, 
A tumult rising through the calm : 


A sound of banners borne in wars, 
Shrill trumpet-blasts, and thund’rous drums, 
The shock of squadrons, bursting bombs, 
Loud battle-shouts and wild huzzas! 


With a low under-tone of shrieks 
Of women in sacked cities, when — 
The streets all clogged with arméd men, 
But dead — each findeth what she seeks. 


Now brazen bugles ring and blare, 
Hark ! like a storm of naked steel 
I hear the charging horsemen wheel, 
And burst upon the hollow square ! 


Now swells the loud triumphal hymn, 
*Mid rending mines and crashing domes, 
The roar of flames in burning homes, 

Then silence where the hearths are grim. 


‘When banded factions fan the flame 

And ruffian Riot stalks abroad, 

Wears Phrygian cap and Spartan sword, 
Great Freepom’s eyes are drooped in shame 


To hear her holy name profaned, 
To see men so degrade her trust, 
Call her to aid with lips of lust, 
With hearts so foul and hands so stained. 
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Upon the ark of her high cause 

Lay not your unanointed hands, 

Lest lightnings scathe your impious bands, 
And o’er your heads her thunder roars. 


If, Freepom! in thy sacred name 
Grim Insurrection, gathering head, 
From realm to realm diffusive spread 

In hearts which lack thy holy flame, 


Smite the blasphemers, and put down 
The right arm of Revolt ; oh, stay 
The wrong, misguided people’s way 

With the stern censure of thy frown. 


If, sanctified by thy pure fires, 
They rise to have their wrongs redressed, 
Make firm each heart and bold each breast, 
Make keen the blade for their desires: 


Let holy madness fire their veins, 
Till through the world such valor runs 
That Spartan mothers arm their sons, 
And slaves brain tyrants with their chains. 


Till kingdoms no more curse the land, 
But in the north, south, east and west, 
A brotherhood of freemen blest, 

A mighty federation, stand. 


While feuds and unions threat’ning swarm 
Around the Old World’s dynasties, 
Hew calmly sitteth, unlike these, 

My own dear land, amid the storm! 


Thou art not vexed like them with broil, 
All tyranny to thee ’s unknown ; 
For freedom is the only throne 

Can stand unshaken on thy soil. 


Thy fame shall traverse land and sea, 
And from the Aretic’s death-white isles 
To where green summer ever smiles, 

Some echo of thy name shall be. 


Where’er shall float thy flag unfurled 
Its stars shall shine as one of old, 
To warn the shepherds of her fold 

That Freepom’s born into the world. 


Teach thy great watch-words, and there must 
Go forth ’mong nations, like a blast, ' 
Resolves which make kings look aghast, 
When all their thrones are rolled in dust! . 
Beiriit, July 12, 1848. 
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MACAULAY AND THE PURITANS. 


BY G. P. PISHER 





Tue great work of Mr. Macaulay has recalled the attention of the 
public to historical themes. His masterly discussions have revived 
questions, of which some had been regarded as settled, and others 
had long been suffered to repose, untouched by the dust of debate. 
The popularity of the volumes, recently published, is a proof that the 
Present is not tired of the Past; and, at the same time, is a strong 
testimonial to their fairness and merit. Still, their reputation is not 
entirely unclouded ; for we find men, of various partisan attachments, 
complaining that the author has not fully entered into their views and 
aims. We see that the ultra Churchmen are denouncing the histo- 
rian for declining to canonize Cranmer; and the Presbyterians, 
through their able organ, the North British Review, are hinting that 
their martyrs have been too slightly honored, and their creed occa- 
sionally ‘reviled.’ It is enough to reply to such criticism, on the sup- 
position of its justice, that it is impossible for a finite mind to com- 
prehend all the principles and prejudices and feelings of the manifold 
parties that have struggled, during so many centuries, in Saxondom. 
The work will induce fresh research, and cause a reinvestigation of 
characters and events, upon which our fathers, and perhaps ourselves, 
with good-natured complacency, have once passed judgment. 

This is not strange. Progress is in accordance with law; and the 
man who is so strenuous a conservative as to be blind to brighter 
light and deaf to clearer voices, may not be a positive fool; but he is 
certainly disqualified from’ making any advance in knowledge. As 
the mature age of the individual modifies and moderates the judg- 
ment of youth, so History disdains not to become wiser with the lapse 
of years and centuries. 

These obvious thoughts may serve to excuse novelty in the author, 
and may explain the fact, apparently so dark to many minds, that he 
may have tempered the warmth of early opinion, or abandoned views, 
when convinced of their falsity. 

Puritanism has been regarded, now as a struggle for Power, now 
as a strife for Liberty, and now as a contest for Religion. It has 
presented various aspects with the different stand-points which au- 
thors have occupied. Men, who have no faith in religion, and who 
regard liberty as a chimera, have arrayed themselves under the banner 
of Hume, and have dismissed Puritanism with a graceful sneer, by 
branding it with the convenient stigma of fanaticism. Others, like 
Carlyle, charmed with its heroism, have entered into its spirit, and 
have exalted its very faults ; while not a few trading in wares stolen 
from Hudibras, have laughed merrily at its manners and its excesses. 
Some, unable to sympathize with the Puritan character, and unwill- 
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ing to be unfashionable, have sought to flatter it by a tribute of 
measured and courtly praise. 

Mr. Macaulay brings to the discussion the fruits of diligent and 
fearless research, and a desire to do impartial justice. In 1825 he 
published in the Edinburgh Review his celebrated article on Milton ; 
an article whose critical opinions, he tells us, he has long ago aban- 
doned, and whose style he censures, as ‘ overloaded with gaudy and 
ungraceful ornament.’* But whatever faults may belong to it, no one 
will deny that it presents the character of Puritanism with great 
power and eloquence. In the elaborate pages of the historian we 
find no single view that can rival, in distinct and truthful energy, the 
early effort of the essayist. 

In the preliminary chapter we have a succinct and graphic account 
of the rise of the Puritan party in England, and a splendid tribute to 
the free spirit of Zurich, Strasburg and Geneva, whose disciples in- 
dignantly refused to submit to the upstart authority of the new hier- 
archy.t We see the effect of persecution, in strengthening their 
opinions and deepening their convictions and rendering them firmly 
averse to any compromise or accommodation.’ The persecution, 
which the Separatists had undergone had been severe enough to irri- 
tate, but not severe enough to destroy. They had not been tamed into 
submission, but baited into savageness and stubbornness.’t While 
they were a persecuted minority, the historian praises their virtues, 
the austere morality of their armies, and their unbending devotion to 
principle. But when they were triumphant, he censures their med- 
dling intolerance and their prudish conscience, and devotes several 
pages to a vivid description of their uncouth and morose manners. 
He shows how a nasal twang and gloomy visage became the badges 
of religion, and thus how there were gradually mingled in the Puri- 
tan ranks the basest hypocrites, who stole a sanctimonious livery for 
the purpose of improving their desperate fortunes, and to enable them 
to serve the devil with greater personal comfort. He describes their de- 
pression on the event of the restoration, when coarse ribaldry and licen- 
tious sneers were heaped upon them; when piety was made a synonym 
of cant; when Baxter and Howe were thrown into jail for praying 
in a manner forbidden by Jaw, and the author of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress pined in prison, for obeying his Master by preaching to the 

oor. 

Of the characters of the Puritan leaders, Mr. Macaulay has given 
many forcible delineations. ‘Those of Baxter, Bunyan and Kiffin,§ 
may be selected as fine portraits of worthies embalmed in our memo- 
ries. For the writer of the best allegory in any language, the Pilgrim’s 

Progress, the historian cherishes a profound and earnest admiration. 
On a previous occasion,|| he has done full justice to the remarkable 
genius of him whom he has justly associated with Milton as one of 
the great creative minds of the seventeenth century. It is a goodly 














* See Preface to MacauLay’s Miscellanies: Eng.ed. _f¢ Vol.1: p.55, Harper’s ed. 
{Vol.l: p.74.  § Vol. 1: p.210,etseq. || See Acticle on Pilgrim’s Progress:’ Ed. Rev 
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sight to see the unlettered Tinker bravely take his place with the 
noblest and wisest teachers of the English race. 

In speaking of the independent, the warrior, the statesman, Oliver 
Cromwell, we think that the eloquent author has not been equally 
successful. Indeed, Oliver presents an enigma to almost all who 
have endeavored to interpret him, and it requires a thorough Puritan 
to comprehend the Prince of Puritanism. The strange contradic- 
tions in his character; dark anomalies in his career; agonies of devo- 
tion and supplication; broken utterances ; dauntless courage, border- 
ing on ferocity, are all inexplicable to most men. With many of the 
noble traits of the Puritan, with his fearless love of freedom and his 
hearty contempt for the pomp and circumstance of earthly power, the 
historian can freely sympathize. But his deep spiritual struggles, his 
fear of Gop, his constant fervor of devotion, those qualities that ex- 
plain many strange phenomena in his life, are not exhibited in vivid 
forms. No man can do faithfully by the Puritan without ever keep- 
ing before his eye the peculiar type of his spiritual life; and if he do 
this, the explanation of the frequent paradox becomes easy. The 
errors into which so acute an observer and thinker as Macaulay may 
fall, from failing, as we conceive, to regard the true source of a spiritual 
change in man, is seen in his article on John Hampden. After quoting 
from Clarendon an account of the extraordinary change that occurred 
in his habits and character at the age of twenty-five, he proceeds to 
ascribe it to his marriage and to his entrance into political life. Doubt- 
less Baxter thought otherwise, when he declared in the ‘Saint’s Rest’ 
that one of the enjoyments which he anticipated in heaven was the 
society of Hampden. The same cause that led the reviewer to 
overlook the religious change in the heart of Hampden, has prevented 
the historian, we fear, from fully knowing the heart of Cromwell. 
The former is evidently Macaulay’s favorite. Both were Puritans, 
both did not scruple to resist the king to the death; but while Hampden 
possessed the refinement of the polished gentleman, Cromwell had 
the rough and ready manners of a soldier. In real ability, in power 
over men, in services to the popular party, we believe that Cromwell 
was greatly superior to his noble rival ; and the fairer fame of Hamp- 
den is to be attributed to the advantage of superior culture, and the 
circumstance of an early and glorious martyrdom. 

The posterity of the Puritans, however, thus far have occasion to 
find little fault with the work of Macaulay. Toa mind stored with 
a various wealth of learning, and to a diligence that is not appalled 
by any toil that is requisite for the illustration of his subjects, he joins 
a noble love of liberty, rising above all allurements of power and 
rank. Neither the pageantry of Church or of State, neither the sceptre 
nor the mitre, can dim the clearness of his vision or awe into feeble- 
ness or silence the indignant voice of rebuke. His lenient judgment 
does not become effeminate. High birth and gentle blood are com- 
pelled to answer at a courteous but impartial tribunal. Even the 
graces of intellectual culture are not suffered to dazzle his eye or 
swerve his mental rectitude. Even the charm of a courageous death 
cannot hide the blackness of a vicious, or tyrannical life. This last 
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peril, the temptation to judge a man’s character by his manners in 
death, has been the stumbling-block of English historians. The 
scene at the execution of Charles I. has been a favorite theme of our 
writers; and as they have portrayed the sad parting with the beloved 
son, the slow procession, the grim minister of vengeance, and the 
‘gray discrowned head’ bleeding upon the block, how many readers 
have dropped a tear for fallen royalty, and forgotten its faults, in its 
sorrows. More than a century afterward, the monarch of France, when 
he was preparing to endure the same fate, drew consolation from the 
tale of the elegant Hume, and the last days of Louis XVI. were 
cheered by the recorded example of the First Charles. Not less 
true than beautiful are the lines of the poet: 


‘More are men’s ends marked than their lives before: 
The setting sun and music in its close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past.’ 


Of how many men whom the world and history have called great 


is nothing great narrated, save their final exit; so that we may say of 
each, as Duncan said of Cawdor: 





‘ Norunce in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it.’ 

Having spoken thus of the work of Macaulay, we may offer a few 
suggestions upon the importance of a thorough study of Puritan his- 
tory by our people, and may briefly allude to causes which hinder its 
successful prosecution, The Puritans are the ancestors of a large 
part of our countrymen. They were not men, who could die with- 
out leaving, in deeply-graven lines, the impress of their character. 
Accordingly, the form of our institutions, and much that is peculiar 
in our social and national character, are derived fromthem. If then 
we would know ourselves as a people, and comprehend the wonderful 
phenomena of our civil and moral life, we must carefully study our 
ancestors. It is no less true of a state than of an individual, that 
‘the child is father of the man;’ so that the infancy of a common- 
wealth is ever prophetic of its character and destiny. If we may not, 
like the Romans, trace back the line of our progenitors to the gods, 
we may boast that they were less tainted by vice and infirmity than 
even the divine founders of ancient republics. 

Puritanism, too, is heroic, and presents much that is adapted to 
awaken the nobler sentiments and inspire active virtues. Happy 
shall we be, if, while we perceive and shun its faults, we succeed in 
incorporating in our social character its traits of stern and strong ex- 
cellence! Of them would we say, as Tacitus says of Agricola: 
‘Forma mentis eterna, quam tenere et exprimere non per alienam 
materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus passis.’ 

Let the American study the history of Puritanism. Tracing it te 
its germ, in the Lutheran Reformation, he will watch its growth until 
in the time of Elizabeth it boldly rears its head in the parliament of 
the nation. In doing this, he should not blindly rely for his opinions 
upon English authorities. . The warm loyalty of John Bull often leads 
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him to associate his national prosperity with the fame of the sove- 
reign who happens to sit upon the throne; and we believe that he 
has exemplified the spirit, in his estimate of this proud princess. 
The glories of her reign, to be attributed in great measure to her 
accommodating policy and to the profound wisdom of her advisers, 
have served to throw a bright but deceitful light over her character. 
We believe that her boasted celibacy is her shame; that she loved 
herself better than her friends or her fame; in short, that she was a 
peevish, selfish, hard-hearted woman; we would add, vicious, if the 
revealed facts of her private history would fully justify the reasonable 
suspicion. A dissenter herself, she persecuted dissenters with little 
mercy, and as far as her prudent self-love allowed; and her conscience 
had about the same agency in chaining Puritans that it had in cutting 
off the heads of her pretended admirers. The student will mark the 
gradual growth of Puritanism through the reign of her feeble suc- 
cessor, who alternately employed his pedantic pen and his servile 
ministers in ineffectual efforts to repress the stubborn heresy. He 
will observe the great contest of Privilege against Prerogative, whose 
beginning is dimly discerned in the earliest periods of English history, 
now approaching a bloody crisis ; and he will see the Puritan party 
forming itself in solid array and preparing for armed resistance. The 
civil war will next engage his attention and he will hail the birth- 
star of freedom appearing amid the darkness of that fierce struggle, 
destined to send forth its genial and radiant lightto illumine every path- 
way of science and religion. He will observe the rise of the inde- 
pendent republican party, as distinct from Presbyterianism as Pres- 
byterianism was distinct from Episcopacy; whose poets and states- 
men amused their imagination with visions of ideal republics, not 
more beautiful than unreal, and whose stern soldiers triumphed on 
every field of battle, and ended the war by bringing their king to the 
block. He will not fail to follow across the wintry ocean the sturdy 
Pilgrims who came to found a new republic beyond the Atlantic. 
He will watch them in that first winter, when women and children 
bravely endured the horrors of cold and famine, and ‘ the record of 
misery was kept by the graves of the governor and half the com- 
pany.’ Here he will find a nobler picture of female character than 
can be found on the dreamy pages of poet or novelist; and he will 
learn a practical refutation of the contemptuous sneers of cynics at 
the alleged inferiority of the gentler sex. He will behold this feeble 
colony growing stronger with years, and the wilderness under its 
diligent hands beginning to bud and blossom. He will observe the 
emigrants spreading themselves along the riversof New-England, and 
by their piety and industry laying the foundations of powerful and 
enlightened commonwealths. He will see institutions of learning 
rising in the forest, and trace the progress of civilization, es it en- 
croached upon the dominion of barbarism, and forced its ancient lines 
to recede at the approach of superior culture and enterprise. Nor 
while he contemplates so proud a spectacle of courageous goodness, 
will he omit to notice those clouds that rest upon parts of our early 
annals, when the demons of persecution and superstition achieved a 
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temporary victory over freedom and charity. If he be a true man, 
he will not seek to justify the murder of women and children on the 
charge of witchery, or the scourging of Quakers for errors of opinion. 
Especially will the candid student honor the rare nobility of those 
who like Roger Williams embraced the full idea of soul-liberty, and 
preferred exile or death to conformity. 

Among the many hindrances to a just estimate of historical persons 
is a disposition to apply to people of a past age sentiments and modes 
of reasoning which had no place in their minds, but are in most cases 
the productions of a later time. It is justly complained of Hume that 
he puts into the mouths of men of a remote period the doctrines of 
his own enlightened political philosophy, and attributes to the rude 
forefathers of our generation the knowledge and logic of the present 
day. This fault of course renders us utterly unable to judge men, 
and by hiding their motives from our eyes, causes our praise as well 
as our blame to be often misplaced. This proceeds sometimes from 
ignorance, but oftener from partisan zeal. We should not forget that 
when we misinterpret facts we not only do violence to truth but also 
fail to gain those lessons which the past was designed to teach. His- 
tory, instead of inculcating philosophy by example, performs the 
menial office of ministering to passion. She loses the dignity of con- 
scious virtue, and becomes a courtezan, seeking the favor of men by 
flattering their vanity or gratifying their malice. Truth is often dis- 
torted in the mirror of faction, and being robbed of her pristine beauty, 
is made to reflect the ugly features of Falsehood. ‘The Muse of 
History should ever be of saintly aspect and awful form; the guar- 
dian of the virtues of humanity.’ 

A prominent example of the fault which we have mentioned may 
be seen in the discussions upon the execution of King Charles I. 
Many have attempted to establish the innocence of the Regicides by 
long dissertations upon the civil compact, and the theory of state 
necessity, and many others have sought to convict them of guilt, by 
arguments equally profound and inapplicable. Now history should 
inform us with respect to their motives and assigned reasons, and 
then only can we be capable of judging their character. What were 
these motives and reasons? It was not until the beginning of the 
year 1647 that the principal officers of the army resolved to bring 
the king to judgment. In their petition to the House in November, 
1648, their main argument was, that an accommodation with the king 
would be in itself unjust; and the safety of the state was made a 
secondary consideration. A majority of the men who executed the 
king regarded themselves as the agents of Gop, chosen to render 
justice to a wicked tyrant. Their religious character had been formed 
by a too exclusive study of the Old Testament, and under their fanati- 
cal preachers the fire of their zeal knew no bounds. They were 
impressed with the conviction that Justice required the sacrifice, and 
were determined to obey her voice. We look in vain through the 
life of Cromwell for the evidence of a mature design to build up his 
own greatness by deceiving and cajoling his friends. ‘ Had any one,’ 
he says, ‘voluntarily proposed to bring the king to punishment, I 
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should have regarded him as the greatest traitor; but since Provi- 
dence and necessity have cast us upon it, I will pray to Gop for a 
blessing on your counsels.’ Hume, in the estimate of his character, 
at the close of the second chapter on the commonwealth, asserts that 
the ‘murder of the king was to him covered under a mighty cloud 
of republican and fanatical illusions, and it is not impossible that he 
might believe it, as many others did, the most meritorious action that 
he could perform. But whatever may be said of the sincerity of 
Cromwell, his language is a sufficient proof of the fanaticism of the 
men whom he was addressing, and shows us that they believed them- 
selves the instruments in the hand of Gop for executing vengeance. 

The biography of Colonel Hutchinson, by his noble wife, throws 
much light upon the question. ‘It was upon the consciences of many 
of them,’ she observes, ‘that if they did not execute justice upon 
him, Gop would require at their hands all the blood and desolation 
which should ensue, by their suffering him to escape.’ Bowed down 
with the pressing responsibility, he sought relief in prayer, and in 
conversation with ‘ conscientious, upright and unbiassed persons,’ and 
being confirmed in his opinion, he proceeded to sign the sentence 
against the king,’ although he did not then believe but it might one 
day come to be disputed among men. 

Ludlow believed that an accommodation with the king would be 
unjust and wicked in its nature.* In support of his opinion, he ad- 
duces a chapter of Numbers, in which he finds this passage : ‘ Blood 
defileth the land, and the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is 
shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.’ He could not 
consent to leave the guilt of so much blood upon the nation, and 
thereby to draw down the just anger of Gop upon all. We might 
quote the same sentiments from the lips of Harrison, who at his trial 
in 1660 asserted that he had received divine assistance, while dis- 
charging his duties in the Court of High Commission for the trial of 
Charles; from the lips of Carew, who submitted himself to the court, 
‘saving to our Lorn Jesus Curist his right to the government of 
these Kingdoms ;’ and from the dying declaration of Scot: ‘I take 
Gop to witness, I have by prayers and tears often sought the Lorp, 
that if there were iniquity in it, he would show it to me.’ 

In the trial of Charles, Sir John Cooke was the solicitor of the 
parliament, and prepared a long speech for the occasion, which is 
fortunately published in full in the fourth volume of the ‘ Somers 
Tracts.’ His argument rests upon the ground of retributive justice, 
and is supported by copious quotations from the Scriptures, the prin- 
cipal statute-book of the Puritan lawyers. The strong tone in which 
he announced his propositions may be known from one of the first 
sentences of the exordium: ‘ Had the king ten thousand lives, they 
would not all sa¢zsfie for the numerous, horrid and barbarous murders 
of myriads and legions of innocent persons.’ It is true that Ireton, 
called by good Burnett ‘the Cassius’ of the Regicides, with his fol- 
lowers, was strong for civil freedom and a democratic government ; 
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but the Republicans, who were indifferent to religion, were styled by 
Cromwell ‘heathens,’ and formed only a small section of the party. 

From these and other facts, it is evident that the executioners of 
Charles defended their conduct on the ground that they were com- 
missioned by Heaven to punish a great criminal, and that to suffer 
him to escape would be to call down the vengeance of Gop upon 
the guilty nation. Now it is worthy of remark that the modern 
apologists for the execution of the king do not sustain their opinion 
by any of these considerations, and the sturdy Puritans would have 
disowned the reasoning which is adduced at the present day to jus- 
tify their conduct. They condemned Charles, not on the feeble 
ground of state necessity, but as a tyrant and murderer, who had 
been delivered into their hands by the just and omnipotent Gop. It 
was a fanaticism that infected many of the best men of the age, and 
found a home in the bosoms of those who were destined to work out 
most important and beneficial changes in various departments of so- 
cial action. The simple statements of the actors themselves furnish 
an exact key for the explanation of their conduct, and render many a 
profound but prolix discussion no longer pertinent. 

Another illustration of the fault which we complain of may be 
seen in the comments of a certain school upon the early history of 
New-England. A certain class of people, quite as eminent for their 
obstinacy as for their scholarship, have strutted forth upon the arena 
of debate, claiming to be the peculiar representatives and champions 
of Puritanism. They belong not to the pure society of Robinson 
and Winthrop, but find their noblest ideal of the man and the Chris- 
tian in the person of Cotton Mather. Faithful to their unworthy 
vocation, they seek to defend the Puritans where their conduct can 
admit no fair defence ; thus injuring the cause which they are so 
forward to espouse. HK is curious to observe the reasons assigned 
in justification of the persecuting policy; reasons which the perse- 
cutors themselves, in many instances, would have heartily despised. 
The early Statute of Massachusetts denounces punishment against 
Quakerism as a ‘ damnable heresy ;’ these defenders sigh over it and 
declaim against it as a great violation of civil order. It would be 
ridiculous, if it were not too sad for laughter, to see men in this age 
writing in defence of laws that ordained the public whipping of 
women for the crime of publishing ‘their religious sentiments, and 
enjoined magistrates to bore Quakers’ tongues with a red-hot iron. 
To hold up the errors of Puritanism as virtues to be emulated in our 
lives, is wantonly to plant nettles over their hallowed dust. It savors 
of audacity to defend the bloody code of persecution by an appeal 
to our reverence for the dead. The Puritans, if they were now 
alive, would ask to be saved from many of these pert Lilliputians, 
whose mental littleness seems the more diminutive when viewed 
near the Alpine elevation of the men upon whom they daringly 
perch. 

We have written these pages with the hope of contributing a mite 
to the proper understanding and diligent perusal of our own history. 
Other nations have recorded their annals in national monuments of 
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beauty and grandeur. The sky-cleaving pyramids and massive mau- 
soleums of Egypt perpetuated the glories of her buried dynasties ; 
the grave of patriarch and prophet, and the gorgeous temple of reli- 
gion, kept alive in the heart of the Hebrews the ancestral dignity of 
their nation, and inspired them with proud and grateful recollections ; 
the Athenian and the Roman lived among mighty works of art, that 
carried their minds far backward in the pathway of time to the dim 
twilight of their national being; the ruins that dot the banks of the 
fair rivers of Europe, the antique structures of our father-land, are 
all the tombs of past eras and the mournful memorials of busy gene- 
rations. 

We have few visible monuments to remind us of other days, and 
to connect us constantly with the scenes and events of our early his- 
tory. No stately columns or ivied arches stand among us, the sur- 
vivors of a remote age, still echoing the faint voices of the past; our 
short history is recorded on other monuments; in institutions of 
learning and religion, in free and strong governments, and in all the 
arts of comfort and elegance that minister to our social happiness. 
To study these monuments, to trace the growth of these institutions, 
will enable us to escape our perils, and render us hopeful and earnest 
in the discharge of our duties. 


BELSCHAZZAR: A POEM. 





BY FREDERICK GREENE CARNES 





Gop-defying King Betscuazzar pampers at the festal board, 

And around in numbers gather dainty wife and jealous lord ; 

Still around in numbers gather priest and soldier, serf and seer, 
Minions of the haughty monarch, multitudes from old Chaldea. 

There beneath the pillared palace, there within the thousand halls, 
Where the floors are carved mosaic and with trophies hang the walls, 
Heard is riot and blaspheming, blent with music’s luscious strain, 
While the stars illume the heavens and the night is on the wane. 
Then Bextscuazzar from the revel rising, loftily and proud, 

Throws aside his *broidered mantle, thus harangues the pausing crowd : 
‘Am I in my regal splendor, am I with that power divine, 

Who declares his will superior — will that works no more than mine ? 
What though envied among nations ; what though proudest on the throne ? 
If there ’s one above provokes me, I’m but great on earth alone. 
Babylon may boast her splendors ; I have made her presence s0 5 

Yet the curse of Cain descending, Death may prove a stubborn foe. 
Did the brave NesucHapnezzar idly from the temples tear — 

From those temples at Jerusalem — the victor’s righteous share ? 

Did he sack the marble altars, and with goodly spoil return, 

That as recompense to Heaven on those altars we should burn? 

No! —before me range the gold and silver vessels that he won, 

And the grim metallic idols that we worship with the sun ; 

Let the song and dance grow wilder; swell my praises to the sky ; 
For I drink with all my household, and the Derry defy’ 
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Then a joyful acclamation rends the air and echoes long, 

And the dance is more voluptuous, more lascivious the song, 

As they bring the costly treasures, as they quaff the ruddy wine, 
As they kneel before the altars and proclaim their king divine. 


In that hour came forth fingers of a hand upon the wall, 

And it wrote above the cressets in bright symbols seen by all. 

Lo! Bexscuazzar shrinks with terror ; lo! aghast he gazes up, 

And he points, he points confounded, and he drops his brimming cup ; 
While the crowd, dismayed and doubting, from their impious orgies cease, 
And await the sudden problem — sword of war or sign of peace. 


‘ Call the magi and astrologers who in my kingdom dwell ; 

Of this riddle they must rid me, of its meaning they must tell.’ 
But the wise men and soothsayers have no knowledge to relate 
What is written with the lightning, what is typical of fate. 
Trembling at the awful omen, glaring still with rooted eyes, 

In his agony the tyrant for the prophet Danie cries. 

Then arose a form majestic, full of wisdom and of age, 
Offspring from the land of Jewry, holy man, celestial sage. 


‘ Read to me that horrid writing, which alarms my very soul ! 
Read, interpret, oh, thou DanieL! for my fear hath much control ! 
Has my glory all departed? is my name an empty word? 

Is my sceptre to be wrested? are the mighty Medes preferred?” 
And with much inspired grandeur Danie looks upon the wall, 
And he thus resolves the warning — warning blazoned there for all : 


‘ Wicked son of noble sire! thou hast deeply erred in pride, 
Seeking to be greater — reckless, thou thy Maxer hast denied: 
Setting up against His tablets shapes of iron, wood and stone, 

In the heinous sin exulting, vaunting of thyself alone: 

Drunken, thou hast pledged in vessels sacred at the holy shrine, 
Shown thyself ungrateful ever for the blessings which were thine ; 
Therefore hath the Lorp uplifted from thy brow the royal crown, 
All thy heresy rebuking, all thy power tumbling down. 

Thus a lesson shall be taught thee, an example set to all 

Who, possessed of large dominion, deem it difficult to fall: 

Thus His fame shall be unrivalled — Gop the Father and the Friend — 
He whose Life had no beginning, and whose Love can have no end.’ 


Then Betscnazzar bows in wonder, and his people bend in fear ; 
Then from off the mural frescoes, lo! the emblems disappear. 
Meat and wine are now deserted — fruit and flower have no charm ; 
For are seen the scales of Justice hanging from the Almighty Arm. 
Round about the neck of Dante have they wound a chain of gold, 
And his gracious form enveloped in a robe of scarlet fold: 

Then with homage and caresses they his presence overwhelm, 

And proclaim him for his sapience lawful sovereign of the realm. 
Ere the morning burst asunder were the Medes upon the plain, 
King Betscnazzar dragged from slumber by the foul usurper slain. 


So upon the walls of Being, written long and speaking loud, 

Daily doth supernal language chide the impious heart and proud: 

So the conscience, like a Danix1, rising up attests the foe, 

And our weak imperious nature cannot brook the overthrow. 

Gop of universal essence, give us grace that we may see, 

In this judgment of Betscuazzar, what belongeth unto thee! 
New-York, April 11, 1849. 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 


Every village has its ‘ Lover’s Grove,’ its ‘Cupid’s Rest,’ or its 
‘Wooing Lane;’ but few can boast so ancient a trysting tree as the 
town of M ; neither can the ‘Green Mountain State,’ beautiful 
as its localities are, show another fairer or better adapted to awaken 
and keep in exercise the great principle of loving, than this same 
quiet spot. The little river, noisy and impetuous elsewhere, here 
widers its blue waters, and, as if weary, lingers in its course; fit em- 
blem of love’s resting-place in life’s rapid stream. The smooth, 
grassy lawn, with its almost imperceptible slope; its dottings of 
graceful shrubs; the majestic elms that dip their long waving branches 
in the clear waters ; the heavy woods that skirt the broad field; and 
the dark mountain-tops, overlooking each other in the distance like 
sentinels placed to guard the haunts of Venus herself; conspire to 
render it, in natural beauty, almost fairy land. 

The ‘ Trysting Tree,’ a maple of unusual size and perfect propor- 
tions, stands at some distance from the water’s edge. For many 
years its isolated position, its beauty, and its fresh, vigorous foliage, 
have arrested the attention of every passing traveller; and very many 
have paused to read the dates and initials, and gaze upon the roughly- 
cut ‘hearts, darts and Cupids,’ engraven on its trunk and lower 
branches. There they are still. Many, through the destroying lapse 
of years, are seams on the rough bark ; others have but a single letter 
left; in some the moss is but beginning to gather; and others still 
are as fresh as if cut but yesterday. Legend tells of an enamored 
youth and love-smitten damsel, who in days of yore fled from the 
parental home to escape the censuring eye of disapproving guardians, 
and wending their way into the then unexplored woods of Vermont, 
cleared this small fertile spot, reared the roughly-hewn log cabin, 
and transplanted the single maple to shade their door. Here, before 
their days of love and romance had been swallowed up in the cares 
and labors of this rough-and-tumble world, they carved their initials 
upon its trunk, and the dates of their births and union; making it a 
family-register, as well as a guardian shade. Children were born to 
them, but one after another they died; until in old age this hoary- 
headed couple might be seen alone, as they had wandered here in 
youth, sitting beneath the spreading branches of the tree, thoughtful 
and quiet, yet blessed in each other’s love. Neighbors had settled 
around them ; a village had sprung up within a mile; frame-houses 
had taken the places of the Indian wigwam and log-hut; the Indians 
themselves had disappeared before the encroaching tread of the white 
man; but unmolested in their humble dwelling, they had learned to 
do without the world, and were peacefully biding their time of de- 
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parture. Advanced far beyond the allotted three-score-and-ten years 
of life, they at last, almost together, passed from earth and from the 
enjoyment of earthly love to the full felicity of heaven. 

No provision for the future ownership of the little estate had been 
made by the old man, so none came to claim it. The rude dwelling 
mouldered away; the fences soon went to decay; the little mounds 
of earth covering their mortal remains sank to the level of the sur- 
rounding land ; fresh green grass grew in the garden and foot-paths ; 
and the wandering cattle cropped the starting bushes while young 
and tender, and kept the herbage smooth as a royal lawn. But the 
maple, sole remnant of the place’s former occupancy, flourished in its 
loneliness. Not in loneliness either, for it became a favorite resort of 
the youth in the neighboring settlement, and the tale of its origin, 
whispered at the fire-side, carried many there to gaze upon the fading 
initials carved by the hand now cold and motionless in the grave. 
For many years these were carefully renewed; but as time passed , 
away, most were satisfied to add their testimony to the power of 
Cupid by placing their own names and seal upon this his tree. 

‘The Trysting Tree sendeth greeting to its children and its chil- 
dren’s children, and would fain gather them all beneath its branches 
once more, before itself passeth away,’ was the tenor of the white- 
winged messengers that were circulating in M one summer-day 
not long since ; and in token of its desire, lo! a green, glossy maple 
leaf beneath the snowy folds. How it came about, no one ever said ; 
but on the day appointed, there had arisen as if by magic beneath 
the old tree a table, laid with its spotless cover, and seats, from mossy 
log to cushioned chair, were scattered about under the shadow of 
its branches. It was one of those faultless days in July, when heaven 
and earth seem to mingle ; the ‘ deeply-blue’ firmament above blend- 
ing imperceptibly with the emerald green of the firmament below; 
when the air, bland and genial with the breeth of summer, kisses 
softly the cheek of beauty, and the gentlest of breezes fans the flow- 
ing ringlet, and calls forth the roseate hues of health. The sun had 
scarcely fallen below the meridian, before cheerful, happy groups 
were gathering in the appointed place, and the joyous sound of merry 
voices broke its stillness. It was a scene for a poet or painter, this 
meeting of young and old, the gray-headed and the child in arms. 
The boys and girls merrily playing on the soft turf; the aged care- 
fully seated, with their thoughtful countenances, as they pondered on 
life’s changes, ever and anon lifting the wrinkled hand to brush away 
the heart-mist that arose in the eye; middle-aged matrons bustling 
about, and lifting the white napkins from baskets borne to them by 
fair maiden hands, and arranging and reiirranging their contents on 
the table. Beneath the skirting trees were the careful owners of the 
horses and wagons that had brought both maiden, matron and basket 
hither. One carefully loosening the tight harness; another jauntily 
dressing the ears and sides of his beast with the long leaves of the 
fern or branches of birch, to ward off the offending flies; and yet 
another laying down the ‘lock of hay,’ with which to beguile the time ; 
all, in Scripture sense, ‘merciful men, meciful to their beasts.’ The 
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Trysting Tree itself wan its ion, wala twined about with 
wreaths of bright flowers, and crowned with festive offerings from 
the young and “fair, and children peered up into its thick foliage, and 
‘thought they saw something up there,’ then turned away half 
ashamed, half amused, when asked ‘if they were looking for cupi- 
didos.’ 

And now the place swarmed with guests. The friendly greeting 
was exchanged; the hand of neighborly love pressed; the inquiry 
of interest answered ; maidens had smoothed the folds in their gala 
dresses, and pressed ‘the ruddy palm upon the shining hair, to make 
sure that that was right; and many a young swain had good-naturedly 
submitted to fantastic wreathing and garlanding of his person, and 
in return stuck the straight, prim branch of evergreen awkwardly in 
the braids of his ladye- love, serving thus to set off his own want of 
taste, and the beauty that could not be spoiled ; little reconnoitering 
parties had passed up and down the stream, and returned; cool 
water was brought from the spring; and gathered about the table 
were the happy faces. The minister, ex-officio, taking the head, and 
the others grouping themselves as chance or choice dictated; the 
genuine politeness of good feeling guiding the feast, and love to the 
old tree the crowning happiness of each bri imming heart. Oh! say 
not that life is full of conventionalities ; society full of ceremonies ; 
hearts full of selfishness; when thus can be gather ed such a group, 
where the sun shines on such a company, where the blue heavens 
may look down upon such a scene! Even the eager, insatiable ap- 
petite of growing youth was at last stayed ; and as one delicacy after 
another vanished, more frequently resounded the ringing laugh, the 
merry jest, and the mirth-provoking reminiscence. 

‘Why should we not spread for each other’s entertainment the 
feast of our experience in life?’ asked the worthy doctor of the vil- 
lage. ‘Dating from that point when to us bachelor habits passed 
away, and we came under a new dispensation, we must each have 
found that in life with which to ‘point a moral or adorn a tale.’ 
Why shrink we from the task, fair ladies, or gentlemen Sirs? Here, 
gathered beneath the shade of this our A/ma-Ar bor, let us whisper, 
as in the ear of a mother, the story of our wedded life. For myself, 
it is twenty-two years since I came hither with an empty purse, a 
ready tongue, a willing hand, and asheep-skin diploma. Two years 
after I had richer possessions in the heart and hand of this my worthy 
and beloved wife, and for her and myself I can truly say that ‘ mercy 
and goodness have followed us all the days of our lives.’ 

‘ Prosperous love like mine,’ said old "Squire Thomas, ‘ makes no 
entertaining story, though through it life is rendered pleasant and 
happy. I could scarcely believe that so many seasons have come 
and gone since I, a young and eager lover, stood here and pleaded 
my cause, had I not so many witnesses to time’s flight in the infirmi- 
ties of age, the whitened locks and dim eyes, and more than all, in 
the knowledge that my children have stood in the same place and 
are here to-day to tell their story. My history would read like the 
old Scripture genealogies: ‘ And Seth lived and begat Enos, and he 
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died ; and Enos lived and begat Canaan, and he died ;’ but I can 
bear grateful testimony that no “reasonable happiness that we looked 
for forty years since has been denied to us. Has it been thus with 
you, my friends ?” 

‘I have looked to-day,’ said the hoary-headed Methodist class- 
leader, ‘ for the memorial on yonder tree which my own hand placed 
there in the flush of youthful hopefulness, but it is gone; and but a 
single letter is left of that carved ten years later in life, when a know- 
ledge of life’s changes made the hand tremulous and an experience 
of Gon’s goodness “made the heart str onger to bear those changes. 
But [ come not here to-day to complain of the dealings of an over- 
ruling Providence, who in His unerring wisdom has twice written 
me desolate, and now childless. Like the Trysting-Tree, I have 
been young and vigorous; like it, 1 am now old and passing away ; 
those dry branches and leafless twigs tell of energies gone and 
strength decayed ; so does this trembling frame, these tottering limbs. 
Like it, I stand alone; like it, | shall pass from the remembrance of 
man and be forgotten ; like it, another shall fill my place ; wn/ike it,’ 
said the old man, with streaming eyes and uplifted hands, ‘I shall 
live again, blessed be Gop! live again, and that forever!’ He sank 
back in his seat, while every heart and voice gave testimony that 
like it his life had been full of love and refreshment to all who had 
come within the shadow of his influence. 

‘*Squire Smith’s experience’ was called for; and from a group of 
the youngest and prettiest girls there appeared the portly figure and 
ruddy countenance of a well-kept, well-to-do man, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. 

‘You may think it strange,’ said he, ‘ that I, an old bachelor, have 
come hither to-day, and can hurrah for our Try sting-Tree with any 
of you; but could my old heart be exhibited to you, you would see 
many a crack and many a patch which the wear and tear of living 
among so many pretty girls has made necessary. Laugh away,’ 
continued he, turning to the children ; ‘ it 2s a queer sight to see old 
Solomon Smith under a lover’s tree, and curious enough to hear him 
tell of vows plighted here. But so it was. He once stood here a 
youth of twenty years, and by his side a fair girl. Just such an after- 
noon, thirty years since, was his love plighted to one who now sits 
among us, and with whispered words did she confess that her heart 
was his. Why am I here now, do you ask, a lonely old man, with 
neither chick nor child to care for me? 1 shall not tell you without 
leave ; but if our blooming friend across the table, Mrs. Sally Cum- 
stock, is willing to oblige us all, why she can tell the rest of the 
story.’ 

Mrs. Sally Cumstock had been taken quite unawares by this appeal, 
and her blooming cheeks glowed still brighter beneath her cap- 
border. She cast a reproving glance at her children, who were 
making merry with the thought of their mother’s ever having been 
‘’Squire Smith’s sweetheart ;’ she looked at her husband, who ex- 
claimed : ‘ Never mind me, wife; I had no hand in that business.’ 

‘You are quite too bad, Squire Smith,’ said she, in a low voice, 
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022 The Trysting Tree. [J une, 
‘to call me out in this way, and make it seem as if I were an old 
woman, w ith your ‘Old Solomon Smiths’ and your ‘thirty years 
ago ;’ but I will tell the reason w hy you would not marry me, in- 
deed I will. You must know, my good friends,’ she continued, rais- 
ing her voice, ‘ that ’Squire Smith here had in his youth some pecu- 
liarities — not that he has any now; oh, no! old ‘bachelors always 
get over all these !— but thirty years ago we were, as he says, 
plighted lovers, and upon this tree he carved with a big pen-knife 
the letters ‘S. 5.’ and ‘S.A. P.’. Old Father Time —one of ‘ old 
Solomon Smith’s contemporaries,’ she added, with a merry twinkle 
in her black eye—‘ has been so obliging as to hide from all eyes 
this evidence of youthful folly; indeed, he may possibly have had 
some help from his friend Smith. As I was saying, our friend here 
had some peculiarities; one was, a tremendous sense of his own 
dignity ; Ae was not to be made fun of; another, a love of his own 
prejudices. Now I loved a bit of fun dearly, and wanted him to 
enjoy what pleased me. So to make a long story short, I heard that 
he said he ‘ hated warts on people’s fingers, and would n’t marry the 
prettiest girl in the country if she had one.’ Thinks I, ‘ This is a good 
time to break in my young gentleman, and let him taste a practical 
joke.’ We were going to singing-school that evening, and I took 
considerable pains to select , 

‘Let me finish the story, Lady Cumstock,’ interposed Mr. Smith ; 
for her face grew redder and redder as she proceeded; ‘I cannot 
bear to see you so embarrassed. Yes, my friends, she took consi- 
derable pains to tease me. I called for her at the usual hour, and 
found her cloaked, hooded and muffled for the walk. As we were 
coming home she had one arm in mine, and there was pointed 
toward me a very inviting opening in her muff, into which, without 
much ado, I thrust my ungloved hand. I started at first, for though 
I felt but one finger, it was cold; so cold, that I, all anxiety for her 
comfort, asked if she were warm enough. She replied, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Your hand is cold,’ said I. ‘‘Cold hand, warm heart,’’ she flip- 
pantly responded. But I was not satisfied. I grasped the little 
member, and sought to warm it. What was my horror to find it 
covered with those little excrescences that from my youth I had 
hated! ‘Sally,’ said I,‘ you are cold.’ ‘No such thing,’ she an- 
swered, and sang ‘Sol, fa, la—fa, sol, la,’ as if to reiissure me. 
Again I sought her hand, while strange thoughts and wonderings 
took possession of my mind. I remembered that love was blind, 
but it was incomprehensible to me that it should have made me so. 
I again felt of it, to be sure that I was not now mistaken. Bah! it 
was cold, damp and rough! In the impulse of the moment I seized 
it, and found it yielded to my hand. My lovely Sally meanwhile 
seemed unconscious both of my movements and of my state of mind ; 
and after asking if I did not think Lizzy Potter a pretty girl, con- 
tinued her mocking music. One desperate pull, and I held up in 
the pale moonlight a beautiful, green, taper pickle! Such a laugh 
as Sally Pitkin gave then! To me it sounded like the merriment of 
a demon, for my self-love was touched. ‘Sally,’ said I. ‘ Well, 
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Solomon,’ said she, and again that merry ringing laugh sounded in 
my ear. I turned from her in anger. That anger lasted two full 
years, despite her pleasant treatment of me when we met. It was 
then dispelled, and with it vanished my blindness and deafness— for 
a man wounded in his dignity is both blind and deaf—by hearing 
one Sunday afternoon the banns of matrimony proclaimed between 
John Cumstock and Sally Ann Pitkin. Then was I in a pretty 
pickle! Men laughed and jeered at me for ‘ getting the mitten,’ 
and the women said that I was not to be trusted, and treated me 
with coolness instead of smiles. From that day to this no mortal 
has known from my lips that once there lay between me and matri- 
mony but a solitary green pickle !’ 

From the other end of the table was heard the manly tones of 
honest Archie McDougal, a young Scotchman, who stood holding by 
the hand his fair sandy-haired sister, with her downcast eye and 
tender smile. 

‘ Ye maun a’ ken,’ said he, ‘ when my puir mither cam’ hither, bring- 
ing Jessie and me wi’ her; and ye maun remember when she died, 
and left us twathegitheramang ye. ‘That was a lang wearisome day 
to us, puir bairns, with neither kit honor kin this side of the big water ; 
and bitter and sad were the salt tears that we shed, as we lay her 
hoary head down to sleep, far frae the heather fields of bonny Scot- 
land. ‘Too desolate was our little cot that nicht, and Jessie and I 
wandered hither by the moonlight. We had heard of the Trysting 
Tree, and we knew we were beneath its branches by the carved let- 
ters on its mossy trunk. We stood here thegither, and vowed help 
and love, never-dying love, to ane anither. By your good help, nee- 
bors and friends, our little patrimony has put bread in our mouths, 
and water to our lips; and your good will, and our vow well kept, has 
brought sunshine to our hearts. May Gop bless ye, ane and a’ for 
your kindness to the dead and to us!’ 

‘I know not,’ said the gentle lady who sat near the minister, ‘ why 
I should shrink from speaking here to-day, where I too have been in 
happier hours, and with which is connected some of my most treasured 
remembrances, nor why I should be here with other than a happy 
face and a grateful heart. True that to me, 





‘ Wiru shadows from the past we fill 
These happy woodland shades, 
And a mournful memory of the dead 
Is with us in these glades ; 
And our dream-like fancies, and the wind 
On echo’s plaintive tone, 
Tell of voices and of melodies 
And of silvery laughter gone!’ 


But I am not here alone ; in yonder group are my children. I am 
blessed in these, and by my side sits my eldest son, bearing his father’s 
name. May he inherit those virtues that made me so long a happy 
wife.’ 

She sat down, and a shade of pensiveness came across that ‘ mer- 
rie companie,’ at the remembrance of one whom all had known and 
valued ; but the hour was not one in which to indulge in saddened 
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memories. Up rose the big, burly, shock-headed Tommy Alsop, 
bent on aggravating his own awkwardness. Throwing his features, 
good-natured as they were, into the most comical expression of rustic 
sentimentality, he began: 

‘I stand here, beloved men, women and children, jest to mention 
that I found making love one of them undergoments that are rale 
tryin’ to nater. After a fellow has made up his conclusion in that ere 
tendency, he never can get over his twitteration feelin’s till he’s all 
through with the circumlocutions and how-abouts. Catnip-tea aint no 
quieter nor hushaby to a thumping heart, that lies kittering in a fel- 
low’s throat, so that corners hit corners. Bless your souls, young 
fellows, you have got a heap of tribulation before you in that ’ere 
line. When you find yourselves going all over pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, 
and are in the dreadfullest hurry forever more, running here and no- 
where, with nothing to say and doing nothing, then take my word for 
it, no creatur on airth can help you save the girl you’re thinking of 
all the time. Take an old fellow’s advice; go straight up to her: if 
she says ‘ Yes,’ you ll soon get quieted ; if she says, ‘ No,’ give one 
big swallow ; love, anger, shame-facedness, all in a lump, swallow 
them all down together, wish her good morning, look up another that 
will have you, and if she is like my Susy, you ’ll never be sorry.’ 

He turned to his wife, who sat by his side, and imprinted upon her 
cheek a sonorous kiss. 

‘She’s a good wife, Gop bless her !’ 

‘A good husband makes a good wife, Tommy,’ she answered, 
taking the conjugal salute, as a thing to which she was not unac- 
customed. 

‘But why is our friend the school-mistress here ?’ asked one of the 
company. 

‘She comes to bring a little acid for your sweet,’ gaily responded 
a plain woman of forty. ‘I was afraid that in your matrimonial feli- 
citations you might forget that such a being could exist as a happy 
old maid. You have all told of the joys of wedded life; but as for 
the going to market and mill; the washing days; the heavy bread ; 
the empty soap-barrels to be filled; the sick wives ; the touchy hus- 
bands; the crying babies, and the no-helps, these are forgotten, not 
put down in the books. Do you think that there is no joy in freedom 
from these troubles ?— no pleasure in independence? Must love, 
to be genuine and healthful, be put up in little parcels of the size of 
a man’s or woman’s heart, and scrimpingly dealt out one by one ? 
I am here an advocate and example of single life, and can testify that 
there is happiness in loving every body. The truth is, my friends, 
that I have found out that romance and reality live at least a thousand 
miles apart, though fair maidens and youthful gallants would have 
them go roaming, hand-in-hand, through this work-a-day world, and I 
would that my young friends here (my children, I may almost call 
them, for I have taught them all their a B c’s) should know that all 
happiness is not inseparable from matrimony.’ 


‘Did you ever have an offer?’ saucily asked the free-and-easy 
Tommy Alsop. 
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‘ No, never,’ was her free reply. 

‘That shall be the case no longer,’ loudly exclaimed Solomon 
Smith; ‘for I take all here assembled to witness, that I make you the 
offer both of hand and heart !’ 

‘Which I do most joyfully accept,’ she laughingly replied, ‘ and 
we ’ll live on the best of pickles !’ 


‘If love here on earth, in a world checkered with disappointments 
and trials, be so full of joy to mortals, imperfect and frail, what shall 
that be which shall fill the heart when this mortal shall have put on 
immortality and purified spirits shall exult in the exhaustless, un- 
bounded love of heaven? Let us give thanks,’ said the worthy 
pastor, ‘to Him who hath set us in families, Himsetr the source and 
fountain of all our delights all our love!’ and reverently rising from 
their seats, they listened to his voice, while with earnestness and sim- 
plicity he offered up their united thanksgivings and petitions that 
from past blessings they might find fresh arguments for love to Gop 
and devotion to His service. 

They had hardly risen from the table, before there issued from the 
woods a party of young men with spades and hoes, bearing a young 
and thrifty tree. 

‘The Young Trysting Tree! The Young Trysting Tree!’ the chil- 
dren loudly cried ; and true enough, The Young Trysting Tree it was! 
With all care and zeal did they join in transplanting and watering the 
sapling, no eye wandering from the work, or hand idle until it was 
accomplished. Then from the thickest of the branches of the old 
tree there came forth joyous strains of music; such music as makes 
the heart of youth throb and sets the feet in motion ; and joining hands, 
they merrily and gracefully glided around it, fully believing with the 
inhabitants of sunny Italy that ‘no transplanted tree will flourish 
until it is danced around!’ But careful fathers, and anxious mothers 
were on the alert, and the rising moon must be used to light them on 
their homeward way. How the children, who were seized with a 
dancing frenzy and were active as young St. Vituses, pleaded for a 
little delay ; how the matrons remonstrated and expostulated; how 
the farmers said, ‘ Whoa! whoa!’ to their impatient beasts; how the 
young people would walk, and how it happened that they went mostly 
by two and two, we leave unsaid. Shall we leave untold too, how a 
couple neither young nor fair, lingered long after the others; how 
the lady said at first ‘ Nonsense, nonsense !’ and ‘1’ll think about it,’ 
afterward ; and finally, ‘ Well, as you will!’ And how their names 
were the first on the young Trysting Tree, and were put on the old 
one beside, because, as she said, ‘ they were old folks’ lf we 
do, the reader will never know where the pastor’s humble wife got 


the new silk-dress, in which she appeared at the wedding of Solomon 
Smith and the school-mistress ! 





G. BR. M. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Woman! thou wouldst be man; so art thou no more woman; 
Be true woman indeed; so art thou more than man. 
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Elegy in a New-England Church- Yard. 





[June, 


IN A NEW-ENGLAND CHURCH-YARD. 


O tuov that in the beautiful repose 
Of the deep waters, down below the storms, 
Art calmly waiting where the coral] grows, 
With many wonderful and lovely forms. 


{f thou wert happy in the life above, 
Thou art thrice happier bleaching there below, 
Where no sad pilgrim, led by lingering love, 
Can vex thy ghost with his presumptuous wo. 


Or if misfortune dogged thee from the womb 
To the last unction, thou art overpaid 

By the majestic silence of thy tomb 
For all the pangs that life a penance made. 


Such rest kings have not in the marble caves 
Before whose doors perpetual tapers burn ; 

Nor saints that sleep in consecrated graves, 
Nor bards whose ashes grace the loftiest urn. 


Nor ev’n those humbler tenants of a mound, 
Under some elm that thrives upon the dead, 
In quiet corners of neglected ground, 
Scarce twice a year disturbed by living tread. 


For even there the impious throng may stream, 
Startling the silent people of the sod ; 

Fierce wheels may clash, the fiery engine scream, 
And mortal clamors drown the voice of Gop. 


Such fancies held me as I strayed at noon 

By the old church-yard, known to few but me, 
Where oft my childhood by the wintry moon 

Saw the pale spectres glide, or feared to see. 


Head-stone or mound had never marked the spot 
Within man’s memory ; weeds had strewn it o’er; 
Yet had no swain profaned it with his cot, 
And the plough spared it for the name it bore. 


Out on this busy age! that noon-day walk 
Showed strange mutations to my dreaming eye ; 

No phantom passed me with sepulchral stalk, 
The rush and thunder of the world went by. 


Men, breathing men, no spirits faint and wan, 
But proud and noisy children of To-day, 

Flashed on my sight an instant and were gone, 
Swift as the shades they seemed to scare away. 
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Curled o’er my head a momentary cloud 
From the light vapor that they left behind ; 
Then, fitting emblem of that flying crowd, 
It swayed and melted in the April wind. 


O thou that slumberest underneath the sea, 

Down fathoms deep below all living things, 
Who seeks for perfect rest must follow thee, 

And sleep till Gasrizx wake him with his wings. 


ENVY AND SCANDAL. 


Ir is customary for us to boast of our virtue as a nation. If there 
is one thing more than any other which an American believes, and 
has been taught to believe from his youth, and is ready to maintain 
on all occasions, it is that he belongs to a particularly virtuous and 
moral community. And the reports given of other countries by that 
rapidly-increasing class of our countrymen who travel abroad, tends 
very strongly to confirm this impression. Interrogate a travelled 
American on this point, and he will be likely to answer (supposing 
him to be a man of pretensions to character and morals) after this 
guise: ‘Can there be a doubt of our superiority? Compare our 
practices with those of Europeans. In Paris a young man speaks of 
his mistress as openly as he would of his horse; he would laugh at 
the idea of its being necessary or desirable to disguise the connec- 
tion. In England parsons drink their bottle or bottles of wine after 
dinner, and poor men are starving by thousands, while lords enjoy 
incomes larger than what we consider the principal of a large for- 
tune. In Italy ’ And so on; every country supplies him with 
unfavorable points of contrast to our own. 

Now it certainly is but just to admit, that after every qualification, 
and exception, and drawback, and caveat, which a candid and well- 
informed man would feel obliged to make, these pretensions are per- 
fectly correct, so far as they go. Our men are decidedly more chaste 
than the Europeans, and the general tone of our society is in this 
respect purer. And in temperance, to use the word in its popularly 
limited and technical sense—I was on the point of saying in its 
slang sense—we stand far before several nations of the old world, 
Our superiority in both these respects may be correctly attributed to 
those Puritan sentiments, from the influence of which not even those 
of our states which were settled by the Cavaliers are altogether 
exempt. And it is also certain that there is among us a more general 
sympathy bétween different classes of society, which prompts the 
undertaking and promotes the carrying out of schemes of general be- 
nevolence to a greater extent than is customary elsewhere. And 
this merit is the direct result of what we conveniently sum up in the 

hrase, ‘our democratic institutions.’ 

But readily granting and gladly accepting all this, it remains to be 
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considered how far the influence commonly thence drawn is sus- 
tainable. It remains tuo be inquired, if the whole moral law is in- 
cluded in abstinence from sensual sins and exemption from the pride 
and selfishness of class feeling. And though the pursuit of this in- 
quiry may subject us with the unthinking to the charge of unpatriotic 
feeling, it is in truth a most patriotic investigation, because it is one 
likely to be beneficial. The profit of haranguing people against a 
sin to which they are ot given, is exceedingly problematical. At 
best it is a mis-spending “of time, since every audience has sins 
enough to which it 7s prone, and in the condemnation of which the 
preacher or moralist may find ample employment. But, moreover, 
it is particularly apt to create self-righteousness, and lead people to 
‘Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.’ 

To declaim, for instance, upon the errors of Popery before a congre- 
gation of rigid Presbyterians, or ‘ Evangelical’ Episcopalians, amounts 
to just nothing; there being no rational probability that any of such 
an auditory will ever go to Pur gatory or pray to relics. The man 
who makes a profitable use of the theme is one who, like Whately, 
points out how these errors have their origin in human nature, and 
to what similar or corresponding errors Protestants are liable. And 
a ‘tee-total’ lecture to a meeting-house-full of New England women 
and boys, most of whom never see the outside of a bottle of wine 
from one year’s end to the other, is very much a work of superero- 
gation. And generally, people are more apt to be pleased than 
profited by homilies on the faults of their neighbors. Let us then 
not shrink from the examination through any such erroneous views 
of the requisitions of patriotism. 

Our democratic polity, as we said, has introduced a very general 
spirit of sympathy between classes, and consequently of pecuniary 
benevolence, contrasting favorably with the exclusive constitution of 
many European societies. But as this peculiar good is the direct 
result of democracy, so does there also directly and peculiarly result 
from democracy a mighty evil—a prevailing sentiment of envy di- 
rected against individuals in any way distinguished. In the leading 
idea of democracy being that ‘all men are equal,’ or as St. Tammany 
used to express the principle, ‘one man’s as good as another,’ who- 
ever is better than others; whoever rises above the mass by his 
talents or wealth, or any other distinction; above all, whoever is dis- 
tinguished from them by his principles and conduct, becomes popu- 
larly condemned of incivism, and is assailed by envious and malig- 
nant detraction and pérsecution. Hence is it that our greatest states- 
men of all parties are found occupying subordinate positions in the 
state, and repeatedly see inferior men put over their heads into the 
highest offices. Hence too, that wealthy and fashionable men are 
constantly slandered and vilified. Some of our most widely-circu- 
lated newspapers make it a great part of their business to represent 
the ‘Upper Ten’ as one sink of profligacy and dishonesty. We are 
inclined sometimes to indignation, and sometimes to laughter, on ob- 
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serving the dispensing of ven pull woah in England, which fre- 
quently allows a respectable man —?. e., one of property or title —to 
do things which, if done by a poor individual, would meet with prompt 
punishment. But meanwhile we ought not to overlook that opposite 
extreme here which renders the possession of property, liberal edu- 
cation, and fashionable connections, a thing to reproach a man with, 
and a certain weapon against him, if he is brought before the public 
in any other than a purely literary light. And if our literary men 
pur sang escape comparatively unscathed, it must be attributed to a 
lucky accident. The want of something to admire (so common a 
want among a new people) having no rank, and comparatively little 
wealth to gratify itself upon, has fixed upon literary reputation or 
rather literary notoriety, and hence our national predilection to toady 
indiscriminately all literary lions, great or small, native or for eign. 

So too the Puritan spirit, while it has induced a very meritorious 
state of society in some respects, has also given birth to a very great 
evil, if not peculiarly, at least toa peculiar degree its own. The 
Puritan spirit, rigidly proper itself, is exacting and censorious in its 
demands from others, parading a virtue strongly hostile to the future 
existence of cakes and ale. While abstaining, moreover, from many 
popular amusements and topics of conversation, it is also (would it 
be too much to say therefore ?) disposed to indemnify itself by a free 
discussion of character and conduct. 

Now when to these influences is joined the national spirit of curi- 
osity, a spirit from which no one class among us can be said to be 
more free than another, the consequence is, @ state of gossip unri- 
valled in any large community, the peculiar feature of which is that 
the men are as great gossips here as the women are in the most gos- 
sippy of other countries. Those of us who have habitually lived in 
the atmosphere, though sometimes too immediately made aware of 
its pernicious effects, yet do not ordinarily, when not actually suffer- 
ing from it ourselves, estimate its full virulence. It is only those 
who have been some time absent from the country on whom at their 
return a full appreciation of this general meddlesomeness is forced. 
Let a young man be abroad for several years, corresponding rarely 
with home, and seldom, if ever, seeing the face of an American ; 
then let him return and ask after his old acquaintances and school- 
mates. ‘The budget of scandal he hears will fairly frighten him. If 
he be a stout politician and opposed to the party in power, this gene- 
ral deterioration of men is put down to the account of Mr. Polk or 
Mr. Tyler. But when he comes to ascertain for himself, in course 
of time, how little truth there is in all the sad stories he has heard, 
he will feel that a habit of detraction is one of our national sins, and 
will probably not be without some twinges of conscience for his own 
share in it at some period of his life. 

Verily they manage these things better in Europe. In England 
gossip is the proverbial property of old maids. The first duty of an 
English gentleman is to mind his own business. This taciturnity of 
the Englishman is attributed, by people who cannot understand it, 
to selfishness, or want of interest in others; whereas it proceeds 
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from an excellent motive —a desire to avoid intermeddling in the 
affairs of others, or injuring them by rashly circulating false or mis- 
chievous reports. The French are not so discreet. A Gaul’s vanity 
is such that it often runs ahead of his honor, and he will talk scandal 
of a woman to give himself consequence in the eyes of those around. 
Yet even a Frenchman does not gossip scandal for the mere sake of 
gossipping, and the low standard of Parisian morality has at least 
this one mitigation, that it renders fewer things scandalous and calum- 
niable. And what makes our system of gossip less excusable is, that 
it has not the temptation of professional idleness elsewhere existing. 
Our women, who have something to do in their households, manu- 
facture more tittle-tattle than the Parisian fashionables, who give up 
their very children to the care of hirelings. There is more scandal 
talked in the three or four clubs of New-York than in all those of 
London put together, though the former are chiefly composed of 
business men (nominally, at least,) while men of independent fortune 
compose no small fraction of the latter. Nor are our other cities, 
from Savannah to Boston, a whit less faulty than New-York in this 
matter, but, if any thing, rather worse. 

‘How very stupid and prosy you are growing!’ says a good- 
natured friend, who has license to look over my shoulder. 

That reminds me of a remark I heard a wicked wit make the other 
day, ‘that good people were always stupid.’ Pity’t is so, (I don’t 
mean that good people are, but that this essay is) for I never wanted 
more to write interestingly. Were I a parson I would preach a 
sermon on the ninth commandment that should stir up my hearers a 
a little, 1 promise you. As it is, I can but write this— very stupid 
you call it — undeniably running somewhat off into general declama- 
tion, a thing very unprofitable. Let me therefore try to illustrate my 
meaning by some particular instances. 

Let us begin with the most innocent, one which involves no posi- 
tive malice, and which many will be disposed to smile at the idea of 
mentioning as wrong. It is an ordinary occurrence for ‘the world ;’ 
that convenient personage whom the Gauls call on and the Teutons 
man ; to announce that two young people are ‘ engaged,’ the parties 
most nearly interested having no knowledge of the imputed relation 
between them. Hundreds of passably good folks have no hesitation 
of repeating such a report on the merest hearsay, or starting it on the 
vaguest evidence. Well, what harm does itdo? Let us see. In 
course of time, before very long course of time, the young people 
hear of the happiness allotted to them by the benevolent public of 
their acquaintance. We will, in violation of the ordinary rules of 
gallantry, take the gentleman first. How is he affected? If a con- 
ceited young man, or disposed to be conceited, it puts him immediately 
on the very best terms with himself. Of course he sees through it all. 
The young lady would be glad enough to have him, nodoubt. Most 
likely her friends have got up the report. But he isn’t going to 
‘throw himself away without sufficient cause’ in the flower of his 
days. Not he indeed, And so, though perhaps the damsel herself 
would n’t take him at any price, he is fully confirmed in the delusion 
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of his own great value, and becomes fuller than ever of himself. Or 
suppose him to be a modest youth; a rare animal, of which however 
some specimens remain to the present day. Then the intelligence 
comes upon him like a thunder-clap. He may be brave enough, and 
yet find himself not a little frightened. Henceforth he feels hope- 
lessly awkward when thrown into his imputed betrothed’s society, 
and is compelled in very self-defence to avoid it; unless he is a very 
romantic and high-minded juvenile, and then he may say to himself, 
‘ The world has put Miss ’s name and mine together. I am bound 
to propose to her ;’ and propose he does, and perhaps he is accepted, 
and marries her, so to speak, without meaning to. Here then on the 
one hand you have a pleasant acquaintance, which might have ripened 
into a happy marriage, broken off; and on the other, a match brought 
about which can hardly fail to be an unhappy one, founded as it is 
neither in love nor reason, but in a mistaken sentiment of honor. 
While the eligible young men who think well of themselves are 
driven to ludicrous extremities to avoid the fair-ones whom they sup- 
pose to be lying in wait for them. I have known some absent them- 
selves from all parties and ladies’ society for a whole season, and 
others put themselves under the protection of some most unfashiona- 
ble and anti-ladies’ man; a very male Duenna, as it were. 

Of the lady’s feelings little shall be said, for ladies’ feelings are 
sacred subjects. Try to imagine them yourself, reader; how awk- 
ward they must be if she does not care for the young man, how more 
than awkward if she does. But putting aside all such hypothetical 
sentimentalities as feelings, I have known serious practical inconve- 
niences result from such gossip. 1 once asked a clever Bostonian 
why she had given up her equestrian exercise, of which I knew her 
to be very fond. 

‘ Because,’ she replied, ‘if I was seen riding twice with the same 
gentleman, people would say | was engaged to him, and I am not belle 
enough to command a different cavalier every time I go out; so I 
have stopped riding altogether.’ 

Here then is a matter of pure gossip, not involving malice or envy, 
and yet see how much annoyance, to use the mildest term, it may and 
does produce. Let us now go a step farther, and take an instance 
where malice generally does enter into the original motive of the 
report; the assertion or insinuation of a married woman’s flirtation. 

Flirtation is a pleasant eupheuism, and many persons use it very 
much at random without appearing to attach any serious meaning to 
it. But what does it mean when applied to a married woman? Simply 
this that she is in danger of committing a heinous crime and is on 
the verge of ruin, and likely to ruin not only her own reputation but 
the peace of two families. That’s a/l. An accusation sufficiently 
serious, one would think, to demand unmistakable grounds before 
making it. But on what sort of grounds do we hear such a charge 
made every day? Why that Mr. Smith has been seen occasionally 
in Mrs. Brown’s opera-box, or that living within ten doors of each 
other, they have been once or twice observed walking together, by 
some self-constituted street-inspector, or that Smith has been heard 
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to praise Mrs. Brown fet lane emia or rahe him for his iaailigauoe, 
or that he is often at the Browns’, Brown having been his fellow-col- 
legian and travelling-companion for years. There are some propo- 
sitions which it does not require an astonishing amount of penetration 
or charity to admit, for instance that a real friend will naturally be 
more civil to his friend’s wife than to Mrs. Anybody, and that a man 
may admire a woman’s beauty or wit and be fond of her society 
without plotting against her husband’s honor. But honest, straight- 
forward, natural conduct, is the last solution for his imagined myste- 
ries that ever occurs to your habitual gossip. It is so much more 
interesting to make a secret and an intrigue out of every thing and 
put a wrong construction on the most innocent actions. 

It must be owned, however, that there are many well-meaning per- 
sons, quite free from malice, who honestly believe it an impropriety 
for a married woman to be seen in public with any one but a relative. 
This is the fault of an erroneous popular opinion respecting the posi- 
tion and duties of married women. When Willis said of a Bowery 
beauty, that ‘after she is married, she is thought no more of than a 
pair of shoes after they are sold,’ he might have extended his re- 
mark considerably beyond the Bowery. This notion seems to be 
based on the conventional fiction (which was true in an earlier stage 
of American society, when every matron was her own ‘help,’) that a 
married lady must have all her time occupied by household duties 
and the education of her children. This state of things we have, in 
a measure at least, outgrown, and beside it is not the lot of every 
woman to be blessed (1) with a large family. But owing to these 
deeply-rooted conventional ideas, most ladies on ceasing to be what 
is technically called ‘ young ladies,’ desert their proper station in 
society, and are apt to be bored in consequence. They become 
dawdling and fussy under the supposition that they really are doing 
something in-doors; or they read stupid novels or frequent equally 
stupid lectures ;* or they manufacture this infernal gossip that does 
so much mischief, There are clever women enough to break up the 
system. I sometimes wonder some of them do not in desperation 
throw themselves into the breach, and run quite wild for a time, smoke 
and drink grog like the Parisian donnes, gallop out alone a la Fanny 
Kemble, and play the original Fourierite generally. 


*I wisH somebody able to do the topic justice could be persuaded to enlighten the public on 
this lecturing system of ours, and show how absurd and hollow and every way wasteful it is, 
and how instead of increasing knowledge and promoting intellectual discipline, it has a direct 
tendency to diminish the one and retard the other. The idea of any educated creature going 
to alecture for amusement is amusing enough. Any lecture worth any thing asa lecture requires 
an exertion of the intellett to hear it profitably, as much exertion as to hear a sermon perhaps. 
But the female mind requires to be diverted with the sight of crowds, and therefore for those 
who have scruples of conscience against balls and operas, lectures on any thing form an agree- 
able alternation with Ethiopian Melodists and Lusus Nature. For my own part,I confess to a 
strong predilection for the opera on the mere score of morality ; there is infinitely less hypoc- 
risy about it at any rate. A tolerably large number of those who go there go to enjoy the music, 
and do enjoy it, and carry away pleasing recollections of it, but did you ever know man or 
woman who went to a popular lecture (save an occasional newspaper reporter) that could tell 
you any thing about it afterward except who was there ? 
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Making allowance for all this, much of the scandal I have mentioned 
is directly chargeable on the spirit of envy. For, as the working of 
this spirit, so fostered by the democratic principle, makes the com- 
munity at large hostile to the quasi-aristocracy, which is distinguish- 
ed for wealth and certain sorts of knowledge, so does it make the 
quasi-aristocracy hostile to those among themselves who are dis- 
tinguished for wit or other attractions. And married belles are more 
envied and hated and calumniated than single ones just in proportion 
as there are fewer of them. 

Now comes a third kind of scandal, which I think more strikingly 
national than either of the preceding, the gossip of men, especially 
young men, about one another. This is carried on to such an extent, 
that it may fairly be called one of our national vices. We are ready 
enough.to laugh at the young Englishmen whom we sometimes see 
here, their awkward dress and more awkward manners, their pota- 
tory propensities, and rusticity in many things; but there is one point 
in which it were well if we could or would imitate them: they have 
not a habit of talking ill of each other. It is positively frightful to hear 
how our young men will speak of their friends — yes, actually their 
friends — men toward whom they entertain none but good feelings; 
but the love of gossip is stronger than the considerations of friend- 
ship. On what grounds, for instance, or what xo grounds, will a young 
man get the reputation of being dissipated. Jones sees Brown at 
the club some cold winter night with a glass of brandy and night be- 
fore him. Perhaps Brown may not be in the same position for the 
next year. Perhaps he had been walking two miles in the frost, and 
had to walk two more. But he is not to have the benefit of any of 
the extenuating circumstances. Next day Jones tells Robinson that 
he sees Brown drinking o’ nights atthe club. Robinson tells Thomp- 
son that Brown is getting to be a hard fellow; and so the story 
grows on its travels, till Brown’s Presbyterian mother and sisters in 
the country hear that the unfortunate youth tipples in all the bar-rooms 
of the city, and is carried up to bed three nights out of six. Or again, 
how easily and how falsely is the report started about-any man that 
he is living beyond his means! Here’we see another exhibition of 
the democratic spirit of envy, which delights in seeing a rich man 
ruined; and if it cannot be thus gratified, takes some satisfaction in 
saying that he is going to be ruined. 

This is another case in which it is curious to mark the difference 
between our opinions and those of the English. In England, when 
a man lives well and spends money, he is usually supposed to have 
money; whence it arises that an impostor with a little ready cash 
and a large stock of assurance, often victimizes English tradesmen 
in a way that makes their gullibility almost incredible to us. Here, 
on the contrary, when a man lives freely, the general inference is 
that he has not the means sufficient to support his style, and is going 
to ‘blow up’ before long. To be sure there is some foundation in 
actual occurrences for the different views entertained in the two 
countries. If our people are sharp in making money, the trans-At- 
lantic Anglo-Saxons are more prudent in keeping it. You don’t 
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often hear of an English banking-house breaking from speculations 
in flour and cotton, and every thing but their regular business ; nor 
does an Englishman ever put half his fortune into his house, so as to 
find himself, at the end of four or five years, with a splendid man- 
sion and nothing to keep it up with. If some of our parvenus have 
thus erred, their errors have been bitterly visited on the whole class 
of people who inhabit fine houses. With a ludicrous inconsistency, 
also, the amount of private fortunes is absurdly magnified by popu- 
lar report, so that a man will be said at the same time to be worth 
three times as much as he really is, and to be on the high-road to 
ruin. 

We can best estimate the power of gossip by observing the con- 
trivances resorted to to propitiate and avoid it. A young lawyer 
who has let his moustache grow on the continent, sacrifices this orna- 
mental appendage to his countenance immediately on his return, lest 
it should be taken for an indication of expensive and unbusiness-like 
habits. A gentleman who keeps horses will be careful not to boast 
of the number of his stud and the prices he has paid for them, as an 
Englishman would: he rather seeks to conceal both. I shall never 
forget the distress and confusion of a young merchant who lived in 
the upper part of our island, and occasionally sported a handsome 
gray tandem on the road. One day his Irish groom was ordered to 
wait for him about a mile out of town—say at T wenty-eighth-street, 
or thereabout ; but Pat, having his full share of that dunderheaded- 
ness from which the ‘ finest pisantry’ are not quite exempt, tooled the 
equipage straight down to the store in Pine-street. Out came a 
crowd of the curious to criticize the unusual spectacle, and out came 
the unlucky owner, shaking in his boots, and dreading he hardly 
knew what. Fortunately he retained presence of mind enough to 
give Pat an emphatic slanging and order him to take off the leader 
and ride him home; by which prompt measure my friend saved his 
credit and character. This happened several years ago, by the way. 
We Gothamites are getting a little wiser now, and I do not despair 
of seeing the time here when a man may spend his money as he 
pleases, provided he makes no criminal use of it, without incurring 
the suspicion of being xaxdévous 1@ d1juq, or intending to break in a 
month. They are not so far advanced in Boston, judging at least 
from what their organ, the Modern Athenian Blunderbuss, says. 

‘Why who in New-York ever reads the Blunderbuss?’ My dear 
fellow, it is not right altogether to despise any thing, not even the 
‘Blunderbuss.’ After | have finished all the other magazines I usu- 
ally take a dip into it, and occasionally pick up a piece of valuable 
information, such asthe one I was going to call your attention to. 
You know how much money is given to literary and charitable insti- 
tutions by the good people of Massachusetts, which we hear of, not 
from themselves — oh dear no !— but from the concurrent testimony 
of an admiring universe. Well, the ‘ Blunderbuss’ has let the cat 
out of the bag. A late writer therein says that the public sentiment 
of Boston does n’t allow a man to drive four-in-hand, or put his ser- 
vants into livery, (or build an elegant house, I suppose;) and so, 
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when a Bostonian has made a fortune, he absolutely does n’t know 
how to spend the income of it, and the only way in which he can 
cut a dash with it is to give a handsome slice to a school or hospital, 
and so get his name into the papers. If one of us had said such a 
thing !—said? if you or I had only hinted the possibility of such a 
motive — what a tempest would have come downupon us! How the 
Mrs. Harris of the ‘ Modern Athenian’ would have emptied the tea- 
pot of her indignation upon our devoted heads! But it is one of 
themselves that says it—or rather some of themselves, for the ‘ Blun- 
derbuss’ must count for more than one —so let us only be thankful 
that we are for once, by their own confession, a little wiser than our 
Athenian neighbors, though we have still enough to learn. 

But the ‘ Blunderbuss’ has led us into a little digression. To come 
back to our theme. Thus far I have been talking only of the circu- 
lation of things false; false stories invented, or false inferences drawn 
from admitted facts. I am now going farther—to a length that will 
surprise some people. I say that a story may be perfectly true, to 
your certain knowledge, and yet you have no right to repeat it. It 
has been a great mark for ridicule, and a fine field for declamation, 
that old English law maxim, ‘ The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel ;’ but it is not so entirely absurd, after all, when you come to 
examine it in all its bearings; and the unwritten rule of English 
society I would put down for one example in its broadest terms, 
thus : 

You have no right to repeat any thing that comes to your know- 
ledge disadvantageous to a man’s private character, unless you are 
compelled to do so in self-defence. 

There is nothing here said of your duty as a Christian; that may 
possibly require a little more ; but only of your duty as a gentleman 
and a member of society. Here it is that the Puritan spirit mani- 
fests itself mischievously. You have seen a man in questionable 
company, or heard him swear, or suspected him of being the worse 
for liquor, and you deem it your duty to publish the matter on the 
house-tops, by way of showing your abhorrence for such sins; 
whereas your responsibility is in truth limited by your own example 
and that of those over whom you have power and influence. If then 
you are sufficiently intimate with the party to speak yourself to him- 
self about it, do so; but you are not likely to do good by speaking 
of it to any one else, and are very sure to do harm. 

I have said my say pretty much, and now methinks I hear some 
grave person exclaiming with asperity, ‘And so, Sir, you consider 
talking about sin as bad as sin itself. You sap gossip on a level with 
profligacy.’ My dear Sir, or Madame, I do not think any better of 
dissipation than you do; but I think worse of scandal. I do not pal- 
liate the one: I condemn the other. It is not easy, or pleasant, or 
profitable, if it be possible, to weigh the comparative heinousness or 
venality of sins in themselves, but we can calculate the harm they 
do to others, and you can see as well as I, that while the evil pro- 
duced by an act of debauchery or extravagance is frequently, if not 
generally, temporary and limited in its effects, ten words of scandal 
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may set half-a-dozen people by the ears together for life, and their 
children after them for three generations. You, Sir, have never had 
any wild oats to sow. Therefore you have great cause to be thank- 
ful. But don’t suppose that your correct life gives you a license to 
talk ill of others. That was just the mistake of the Pharisee of old. 
No one, not even the clergyman, or that mighty man of men, the daily 
editor, has a right to appoint himself custos morum; and if you make 
a practice of repeating unfavorable stories, true or false, your practice 
is a very ungentlemanly and unmanly one. You, Madame, are an 
unimpeachable wife and a devoted mother; regular at church, and 
charitable to the poor. For this you are worthy of much praise; but 
if, with all this, you delight in pulling to pieces your neighbors’ repu- 
tations, and spreading scandalous reports, you are a great sinner, and 
your parson will tell you so if he does his duty. Apropos of parsons, 
I once heard a conversation between two, which will serve me for a 
fitting conclusion. A young clergyman, who found his position among 
his flock not very comfortable, had called on an old one for instruction 
and assistance. The senior did not send me away, either because I 
was too young to require this, or because he thought me old enough 
to share in the profit of his counsel. 

‘ Put cotton in your ears, Brother K.,’ said he, ‘so that you can’t 
hear any stories.’ The junior bowed. 

‘ Put cotton in your mouth, so that you can’t tell any stories.’ 


May 7, 1849. 


Carx I sO 
CROSSING THE FERRY 
Txosz familiar with the German of Untann, will remember the piece entitled ‘Crossing the Ferry 
A traveller is ina boat passing overa stream, which he had crossed many years before in company 
with two dear friends, since dead. It is believed, however, thatthey are still with him in spirit, and 
he insists upon paying the boatman the fare for three. The following lines are supposed to express 


his thoughts on the occasion 
& 


Lonc years ago I crossed this stream : 
Then fell, as now, the evening gleam 
On yon proud castle, stern and high, 
And the blue waters murmuring by. 


Two friends most dear those wand’rings shared ; 
One thoughtful, reverend, silver-haired ; 

The other with a footstep free, 

And youth's light heart of hope and glee. 


The one with patient toil and slow 
Fulfilled his mission here below; 

* The other rushed before us all, 
In storm and battle strife to fall. 


Yet as our souls were wont to meet 

In spiritual converse sweet, } 
So, finked in sympathy profound, 

By the same tie we still are bound. 


Then take, oh, boatman! take thy fee ; 
Threefold to thee I gladly pay : 

Two spirit forms, unseen by thee, 
Have crossed the stream with us to-day. 
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THE Crayon Miscrittany: Ninth Volume of the New Revised Edition of the Complete 
Works of WAsHINGTON Invinc. New-York: PurNnam. 


We have in this clear-typed and every way well-executed volume, the ‘ Tour on 
the Prairies,’ ‘ Abbottsford,’ and ‘ Newstead Abbey.’ It does not need that we should 
dwell at any length, or indeed remark at all, upon the characteristics of these three 
divisions of ‘The Crayon Miscellany,’ so familiar are they to a great majority cf 
American readers. We cannot resist the inclination, however, to quote a single 
appétissant passage from the ‘ Tour on the Prairies, which we remember to have 
read, on the first appearance of the work, while at a pic-nic in the woods, with a relish 
greatly increased by the fact that we were at the time inexpressibly ‘sharp-set.’ It 
should be premised that Mr. Crayon’s party have been long without food, although 
from every prairie-eminence some one of the men have been sent up a high tree, to 
‘ view the landscape o’er,’ like a mariner from the mast-head at sea, to ascertain whe- 


ther there were any signs of provant in prospect. At length a frontier farm-house 
suddenly presents itself to view: 


‘Ir was a low tenement of logs, overshadowed by great furest-trees, but it seemed as if a 
very region of Cocaigne prevailed around it. Here was a stable and barn, and granaries teem- 
ing with abundance, while legions of grunting swine, gobbling turkeys, cackling hens and 
strutting roosters swarmed about the farm-yard. My poor jaded and half-famished horse 
raised his head and pricked up his ears at the well-known sights and sounds. He gave a chuck- 
ling inward sound, something like a dry laugh; whisked his tail, and made great leeway 
toward a corn-crib, filled with golden ears of maize, and it was with some difficulty that I 
could control his course and steer him up to the door of the cabin. A single glance within 
was sufficient to raise every gastronomic faculty. There sat the captain of the rangers and 
his officers round a three-legged table, crowned by a broad and smoking dish of boiled beef 
and turnips. I sprang off my horse in an instant, cast him loose to make his way to the corn- 
crib, and entered this palace of plenty. A fat, good-humored negress received me at the door. 
She was the mistress of the house; the spouse of the white man, who was absent. I hailed 
her as some swart fairy of the wild, that had suddenly conjured up a banquet in the desert ; 
and a banquet was it, in good sooth! In atwinkling she lugged from the fire a huge iron pot 
that might have rivalled one of the famous flesh-pots of Egypt, or the witches’ caldron in 
‘Macbeth.’ Placing a brown earthen dish on the floor, she inclined the corpuient caldron on 
one side, and out leaped sundry great morsels of beef, with a regiment of turnips tumbling 
after them, and a rich cascade of broth overflowing the whole. This she handed me with an 
ivory smile that extended from ear to ear; apologizing for our humble fare and the humble 
style in which it was served up. Humble fare! humble style! Boiled beef and turnips, and 
an earthen dish to eat them from! To think of apologizing for such a treat to a half-starved 
man from the prairies ; and then such magnificent slices of bread-and-butter! Head of Aricrvs, 
what a banquet ! 

‘*The rage of hunger’ being appeased, I begs. to think of my horse. He. however, like an 
old campaigner, had taken good care of himse!f. | found him paying assiduous attention to 
the crib of Indian corn, and dexterously drawing forth and munching the ears that protruded 
between the bars. It was with great regret that I interrupted his repast, which he abandoned 
with a heavy sigh, or rather a rumbling groan.’ 


If this be not capital description ; if the scene itself, and the actors in it, and the 
‘actions of the actors’ be not painted to the eye, then we forfeit our judgment, and 
‘ throw ourselves upon the indulgence of the public.’ 
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KAVANAGH, A TaLE. By HENRY WapDsworTtTH LONGFELLOW. In one volume. pp. 168. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, REED AND FiELDs. 

Ir would prove a good literary ‘ exercise’ for those merely pen-and-ink writers who 
deal in words ; who are always on stilts, and can never write in a simple way upon a 
simple subject ; to take up the volume before us, and observe with what effect a deep 
interest may be excited, sustained, and carried forward by regular convergence to the 
end, through means the most natural and unpretending. We finished ‘ Kavanagh’ at a 
single sitting ; never rising from the chair until we had consumed its contents, ‘ from 
title-page to colophon ;’ a consummation in which we were not a little physically aided 
by clear types, lines pleasantly separated, and the whitest of paper. The work can 
hardly be said to have any ‘ plot’ proper; its incidents being those of a narrative which 
reminds us continually of Gaur’s ‘ Annals of the Parish ;’ insomuch that one can 
hardly resist the impression that the author chose that second ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ 
for his model. On the second page of the work we recognise the elaboration of a pic- 
ture drawn by Mr. LonereLiow in these pages, many years since, in his * Blank- 
Book of a Country Schoolmaster ;’ especially do we remember the loneliness of the 
old pedagogue on the hot Saturday afternoon in September, when his school was dis- 
missed for the week: ‘ All the bright young faces were gone; all the impatient little 
hearts were gone ; all the fresh voices, shrill, but musical with the melody of child- 
hood, were gone ; and the lately busy realm was given up to silence, and the dusty 
sunshine, and the old gray flies that buzzed and bumped their heads against the win- 
dow-panes. A litile farther on, as one of the observable features of the landscape 
which struck the schoolmaster on his way homeward, we read: ‘ The evening came. 
The setting sun stretched his celestial rods of light across the level landscape, and 
like the Hebrew in Egypt, smote the rivers and the brooks and the ponds and they 
became as blood.’ What a felicitous illustration of the tint which a red sunset imparts 
to nature! Now one of your pseudo-novelists, ‘of great intellectual pow-er,’ would 
doubtless scorn to have jotted down so simple a domestic picture as the following. ‘The 
schoolmaster has reached his hearth, upon which a ‘ wood-fire is singing like a grass- 
hopper in the heat and stillness of a summer noon?’ 

‘No sooner had he seated himself by the fireside than the door was swung wide open, and on 
the threshold stood, with his legs apart, like a miniature Colossus, a lovely, golden boy, about 
three years old, with long, light locks, and veryred cheeks. After amoment’s pause, he dashed 
forward into the room with a shout, and established himself in a large arm-chair, which he con- 
verted into a carrier’s wagon, and over the back of which he urged forward his imaginary 
horses. He was followed by Lucy, the maid of all work, bearing in her arms the baby, with 
large, round eyes, and no hair. In his mouth he held an India rubber ring, and looked very 
much like a street-door knocker. He came down to say good night, but after he got down, 
could not say it; not being able to say any thing buta kind of explosive ‘Papa!’ He was then 
a good deal kissed and tormented in various ways, and finally sent off to bed blowing little bub- 
bles with his mouth ; Lucy blessing his little heart, and asseverating that nobody could feed 
him in the night without loving him; and that if the flies bit him any more she would pull out 
every tooth in their heads!’ 

We were quite struck with an accidental coincidence of thought between the 
schoolmaster in his study and the Eprror hereof in his sanctum, touching the bovks 
which looked at him from the walls: ‘He gazed with secret rapture at them, and 
thought how many bleeding hearts and aching heads had found consolation for them- 
selves and imparted it to others by writing those pages. The books seemed to him 
almost as living beings, so instinct were they with human thoughts and sympathies. 

It was as if the authors themselves were gazing at him from the walls,’ etc. While 
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doubtless the manuscript of this passage was yet in the author’s hands, we recorded, 
in the April number of the KnickeRBocKER, our impressions while gazing half-uncon- 
sciously, with pen resting for a moment from gossiping, upon the volumes of a cabinet- 
library in the sanctum: ‘ There they stand, looking at us every day and night; each 
one the representative of alive man; each individual, and expressing its own charac- 
ter, and each ready to open and keep up a sustained conversation with us. Ah! we 
have ‘ ta’en too little care of this!’ ‘ Cur’ous, is n’t it,’ that the author of ‘ Kavanagh’ 
and ‘Old Knicx.’ should have been jotting down almost the same thought at nearly 
the same moment? There is a very beautiful illustration in the following passage, 
which we remember to have encountered before, but not nearly so well expressed. 


Mr. Penpexter, the village parson, is writing his farewell sermon to a congregation 
before whom he has ‘ gone in and out’ for twenty-five years: 


‘His heart glowed and burned within him. Often his face flushed and his eyes filled with 
tears, so that he could not go on. Often he rose and paced the chamber to and fro, and wiped 
away the large drops that stood on his red and feverish forehead. At length the sermon was 
finished. He rose andlooked out of the window. Slowly the clock struck twelve. He had not 
heard it strike before, since six. The moon-light silvered the distant hills, and lay, white almost 
as snow, on the frosty roofs of the village. Nota light could be seen at any window. ‘ Ungrateful 
poapls ! Could you not watch with me one hour?’ exclaimed he, in that excited and bitter moment; 
as if he had thought that on that solemn night the whole parish would have watched, while he 
was writing his farewell discourse. He pressed his hot brow against the window-pane to allay 
its fever ; and across the tremulous wavelets of the river the tranquil moon sent towards him 
a silvery shaft of light, like an angelic salutation. And the consoling thought came to him, that 
not only this river, but all rivers and lakes, and the great sea itself, were flashing with this hea- 
venly light, though he beheld it as asingle ray only; and that what to him were the dark waves 
were the dark providences of Gop, luminous to others, and even to himself should he change 


his position.’ 

The parson was rather a dullish speaker, given moreover to ‘long prayers; and 
one can quite easily see the weary restless children ‘twisting and turning, standing 
first on one foot and then on the other, and hanging their heads over the backs of the 
pews, like tired colts looking into neighboring pastures.’ 


We acknowledge to great 
sympathy for Satty Mancuester. 


She was rather tartish, perhaps, and somewhat 
ancient; but she had ‘ seen the time when she was as good as ever she was;’ and 
her pious suitor ‘ had n’t ought to’ have jilted her as he did, after 


‘Tue wedding-day appointed was, 
The wedding-clothes provided.’ 


Here is his cruel letter, announcing a ‘ change of heart?’ 


‘«Ir is with pleasure, Miss MaANcuesteRr, | sit down to write you a fewlines. I esteem you as 
highly as ever, but Providence has seemed to order and direct my thoughts and affections to 
another — one in myown neighborhood. It was rather unexpected tome. Miss MANCHESTER, 
I suppose you are well aware that we, as professed Christians, ought to be resigned to our lot in 
this world. May Gop assist you, so that we may be prepared to join the great company in 


heaven. Your answer would be very desirable. I respect your virtue, and regard you as a 
friend. ‘Martin CHERRYFIEI 


[LD. 


‘¢P.S, The society is generally pretty good here, but the state of religionis quite low.’’ 


No wonder that Miss Satty, walking home in haughty and offended pride after 
the receipt of this pious epistle, ‘ curbed in like a stage-horse,’ to use her own phrase. 
A capital ‘ picture in little’ is drawn of the departing pastor, driving down the village- 
street in his chaise known as ‘ the ark?’ ‘ The old white horse, that for so many years 
had stamped at funerals, and gnawed the tops of so many posts, and imagined he - 
killed so many flies because he wagged the stump of a tail, seemed to make common 


cause with his master, and stepped as if endeavoring to shake the dust from his feet 


as he passed out of the ungrateful village.’ The next time the old pastor was seen 


was at a ‘general training’ making a long prayer on horseback with his eyes wide 
open! Mr. Cuurcuity was led to know Mr. Bayram, the Boston profilist. We 
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wonder if he ever encountered the terse transcendental advertisement of that artist 
which we published many years since in these r2ges?_ It was, we remember, very 
‘rich. We ‘smiled a smile’ at the annexed passage from a school-girl’s letter, giving 
some account of the events of the winter in the village: ‘Janz Brown has grown 
very pale. They say she is in a consumption ; but I think it is because she eats so 
many slate-pencils. One of hershoulders has grown a good deal higher than the other. 
Bitty Witmerpines has been turned out of school for playing truant. He promised 
his mother, if she would not whip him, he would experience religion. Iam sure I 
wish he would ; for then he would stop looking at me through the hole in the top of 
his desk.’ We now close our notice ; proposing to stimulate, rather than to satisfy 
the curiosity of our readers, touching the beautiful love-story interwoven like a golden 
tissue in the volume before us. If they would make the acquaintance, therefore, of 
the handsome young clergyman, Arruur Kavanaeu ; of the lovely Cecri1a Vauenan, 
(so beset by youths ‘of elegant manners and varnished leather boots,’) and her self- 
sacrificing companion, the gentle ALice ArcneEr, a rose with a ‘worm’ the bud;’ if 
our readers would learn more of these, and of their intermingled fate, let them pro- 
cure the book which records their simple story, and be well repaid for their ‘ time and 
trouble.’ 


My Uncie THe CuraTE: A Novet. By the Author of ‘The Bachelor of the Albany,’ etc. In 
one volume. pp. 159. New-York: HARPER AND BROTHERS. 

Our readers will remember the estimate which we ‘placed upon ‘ The Bachelor of 
the Albany; our admiration especially of its terseness and clearness of style, its au- 
thor’s vivid conception of humor and the burlesque, and his power of graphic portrai- 
ture, whether of a natural landscape or of human character. ‘My Uncle the Curate’ 
affords a wider range than ‘The Bachelor,’ and is altogether a more elaborate produc- 
tion. There are individual characters in it which very much remind us of some of the 
recent creations of Tuackeray. The Srensers, senior, father and step-mother, and 
the two daughters, are admirably drawn and most artistically discriminated or indi- 
vidualized. The love-scenes, often so sickening in a second-rate novel, have in the 
present a reality and a freshness that will make the old wish themselves young lovers 
once more, while to the young who may not yet have learned the ‘ art of love,’ it will 
supply an important desideratum, namely a model of ‘ love-talk’ as far as possible re- 
moved from the ‘ bald disjointed chat’ which passes for the language of true passion 
jn so many modern fictions. Hercues, the eccentric divine, SypNey Spenser, 
Marxuam, and the villain Dawson, not less than Vivyan, who ‘ divides the honors’ 
with his friend Marxuaw, are full of life; but we should be doing injustice to very 
important personages, if we omitted to mention Miss M’Cracken, and her confrere 
Lucy, for they have a prominent position in the subordinate and coérdinate incidents 
of the novel. Perhaps, as a general thing, the scenic features of the landscape, and 
of the transitions of day and night, are a little over-described ; but there are portions of 
the work which in graphic description will compare favorably with any modern pro- 
duction ; such for example, as the island scenery in ‘ The Pic-nic’ division, the subter- 
ranean marine cave, under the old castle, with the temporary picture and statue gal- 
lery, with the thieves sending down their plunder. We commend the volume to our 
readers as one well calculated to afford them entertainment of no mean order. 
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THE Genius oF Itaty: being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature and Religion. By Rev. 
RoseErt TuRNBULL, author of ‘ The Genius of Scotland,’ etc. New-York: GrorcE P. PurNnam. 


Tue unexpected length to which the ‘ Original Papers’ of the present number have 
extended, alone prevents us from presenting the many extracts which we marked for 
insertion as we perused this interesting volume. It is not, as the author justly claims 
in his preface, a hackneyed ‘ Tour in Italy ;’ he has not endeavored so much to give 
incidents of travel, descriptions of scenery, roads, public buildings, etc., with which 
most volumes on Italy are filled to repletion, as to furnish a clear idea of the real cha- 
racter and spirit of the Italian people ; to give brief and vivid glimpses of their life, 
literature and religion, as embodied in men and books, in history and usages. He 
does this with great freshness and interest ; taking his readers along with him through 
the principal parts of the country, especially the larger and more influential cities ; 
indulging only in such occasional descriptions of scenery and localities as furnish a 
back-ground for his observations or a becoming frame-work for his portraits. ‘ The 
genius of a country,’ says Mr. Turnsu.t, in explanation of his plan, ‘is always 
localized ; and it gives one a clearer and more impressive view of its religion, litera- 
ture and politics, to see them in loco, or to become acquainted with them in the very 
scenes with which they are associated.’ The volume, which is written in an easy, 
natural, attractive style, furnishes, we cannot doubt, a just idea of the present state 
and future prospects of the Italian race ; and while the great events which are now 
occurring on the classic field of Italy are borne to us by every steamer which crosses 
the Atlantic, a work like the one under notice will be found to supply the growing de- 


mand for information concerning a people who are but too little understood on this 
side the water. 


THE EartH AND Man: Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in its relation to the 
History of Mankind. By Arnotp Guyot, Professor of Physical Geography and History at 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. Translated from the French by Professor C. C. FELTON, of Har- 
vard University. Boston: GouLpD, KENDALL AND LINCOLN. 


Tuese lectures certainly compose a very interesting and instructive work. The 
physical characteristics of our globe, and their influences upon human societies, are 
described in them with vivacity and elegance. The contrasts between the different 
portions of the earth, their reactions upon each other, their adaptation to the special 
part that each, in the order of Providence, has been called upon to perform in the 
drama of human history, are presented with a clearness of plan, a skill in exposition, 
a harmony of arrangement, that give a permanent value to these discourses. The 
author has applied his deductions to ‘ the great events of human history, presented in 
a rapid series of striking and finely-exécuted pictures, on which the great generaliza- 
tions he draws from the science of physical geography throw a surprising light. He 
has clearly shown that the varied characteristics of our physical globe have a most 
intimate relation to the great march of history, and that the study of the two ought 
to be combined for the proper understanding of either. He has shown that every 
peculiar formation, whether of a continent, an ocean, a sea, a mountain, or a plain, 
is designed by the Creator for a special end, and is not a fortuitous assemblage of 
material atoms. Every where he traces the handiwork of an all-wise and benevo- 
lent Beine, carrying forward in the smallest, as well as the greatest combinations of 
physical agents, the plans of Goodness and Mercy.’ The volume is illustrated by 
+. veral excellent maps, the first one of which possesses unusual originality and value. 
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A Gosstprinc Epistte rrom Lisson, Portucat.—A friend, an officer on board 
the ‘ St. Lawrence,’ an American vessel-of-war, sends us the following familiar gos- 
sipry ‘of and concerning’ Lisbon, which we commend to the consideration of our 
readers: ‘ The only information I can pick up ‘ ’bout decks’ as to the history of this 
city, is that no one knows any thing positive of its origin. The ‘ Encyclopedia 
Americana’ no doubt possesses some interesting matter touching its birth, parentage, 
etc. ; but as I cannot at this moment ‘ flipper’ the volume containing ‘ L-1-s.,’ I must 
trust to luck and my own jaundiced observation. The prevailing opinions as to its 
origin are numerous ; the one having the best ‘ holding-ground’ in my mind supposes 
it to have been founded by Utysses, shortly after the destruction of Troy. It has 
gone at different times by different names: ‘ Ulyssipe,’ ‘ Felicitas Julia,’ (with a 
thousand others, ‘for what I know,’) and Lisbon, its present appellation. It has 
been distinguished for lots of misfortunes and villanies ; principally, however, for a 
great fire, which burnt up, among many other things, a young married couple. The 
mss. setting forth the deplorable fate of these two lovers has been but recently disco- 
vered among the rocks, hard by a quaint old cork-tree at Cintra. I shall translate it 
for you by-and-by, and serve it out as the government used to do butter and cheese 
to the men—once a week; viz., on banyan-days. The sailing of Vasco pa Gama 
occupies another important point at the mouth of the river, and so do the revolutions, 
rheumatisms and earthquakes ; but the modern rapidity and slyness with which clip- 
per brigs and small craft are fitted for the slave-trade is to me by far the most surpass- 
ing event. Lisbon is beyond doubt a city of some note, particularly in the manufac- 
ture of wines. I think Jim Baitey, in Philadelphia, has some good ‘ Lisbon.’ I 
bought some from him once, and a friend said it was good; being but a poor judge 
myself, J then said it was good, too. 

‘The Theatre of San Cartos, or Italian Opera-house —the second place, I be- 
lieve, ever visited by sailors when they get adrift from the ship — is rather an imposing- 
looking edifice, two stories high, though by no means tastefully decorated in the inte- 
rior. It was constructed by some wealthy men in a few months, and thrown open to 
the public some time in 1793, in honor of the birth of Donna Marta Teresa, aunt 
of the present Queen, and wife of Don Cartos, of Spain. It contains five tiers of 
boxes, each box being separated from the others by thin partitions of pine, papered o1 
painted to suit the fancy of the proprietor. Directly in front of the stage the Queen 
has an immense barn, occupying in height the space of three tiers, and handsomely 
curtained with blue silk richly bordered with fringe of the same color, and surmounted 
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by the national coat-of-arms. She uses it only on state occasions, a smaller one to 
the left, in the second tier, being occupied by ‘ Her most Serene Highness’ on other 
evenings. A large chandelier, full of glass icicles and ‘ curlycues,’ and lighted with 
olive oil, is suspended over the pit, and adds one of the finest Naples yellows I ever 
saw to the complexions of the audience. The orchestra is good, and numbers per- 
haps fifty hale, hearty and fashionable-looking hombres. ‘ Macsern’ was the opera, 
and as it was to be the first of SuaksreaRe’s plays I ever heard operatized, I was of 
course on the qui-vive. The music is charming, original and replete with melody. 
The scenery, machinery, etc., excelled any thing of the kind I had seen, either in 
the United States or Europe. I hardly think it worth while to say to you that I 
have been in London, Genoa and Naples. Some people are fond of talking of their 
travels). Mum! ‘The Prima-Donna, ‘ Lapy Macsetu,’ possessed a clear voice, des- 
titute of richness of tone, and not altogether true ; some of her touches, however, 
were exceedingly fine, and strikingly like Madame Anna Bisnopr’s; but she lacked 
altogether the mellow warbling and fine acting of that lady. SHAKsPEARE says 
something about suspicion being but ‘a coward’s virtue. I’ll admit it, in some 
cases ; but in the present I am sure I am borne out in suspecting the prima-donna’s 
hands to have been stained with a kind of dark tint. What the object was heaven 
only knows ; it may have been part of the play: I know that soap and water is 
sometimes used in such cases with great success. It would do your heart and soul 
good to inhale the stale smoke of tobacco in the lobbies, to say nothing of the pecu- 
liar and disgusting smells from the stage, and other ‘ cubby-holes’ about the building. 
The opera is divided into four acts, somewhat long and tedious, with the usual quan- 
tity of thunder and lightning, and plenty of hot water in the coppers for the witches 
to boil down the bones. 

‘When I saw Macpurr and his troops scraping their feet and scratching their 
noses with the leaves and trees of Birnam Wood, I ‘cut’ for the ‘ Braganza Hotel’ 
close by; the only decent establishment of the sort, by the way, in Lisbon. It is 
navigated by an Englishman named Dyson ; who, although not ‘ a fellow of infinite 
jest,’ is a man who has dwelt twenty-one years in Portugal without having had his 
throat cut,* and whose billet-head speaks as plainly of extra rations as Captain ‘Tosin 
did to the secretary of war. Like myself and most others who are fond of ‘ goodies,’ 
the rest of his person utterly denied the charge. ‘ Sundries’ are high; the rent is 
low ; fifteen hundred dollars covering all, and dropping into the pocket of the Empress 
of Brazil, to whom the property belongs. An old lady and son, of some notoriety in 
the fashionable world, were the only boarders of distinction at the time of my visit ; 
and the son, poor fellow ! was said to be galloping into eternity on the Quaker’s 
mare —consumption. (I believe it’s reduced to a positive ‘short shoulder’ that the 
Jersey Quakers eat more pickled sturgeon than any other class of people on the face 
of the earth.)’ . . . ‘It would be a source of extreme pleasure to me, my dear 
Cuark, if I could, with any regard for decency and truth, say even one word in favor 


* ‘THE assassinations in the streets of Lisbon,’ says Byron in 1829, ‘ are not confined by the 
Portuguese to their countrymen; but the English are daily butchered. I was once stopped on 
the way to the theatre, at eight o'clock in the evening, when the streets were not more empty 
than they generally are at that hour, opposite to an open shop, and in a carriage with a friend ; 
and had we not fortunately been armed we should have ‘ adorned a tale’ instead of telling one. 
In Sicily and Malta also we are knocked on the head at a handsome average nightly.’ 


Ep. ENICKERBOCKER 
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of the cleanliness of this ‘ Felicitas Julia,’ as the Romans distinguished it. I think 
it quite becoming, if not dashing, to speak of the Romans here. You know they 
were a dirty set of fellows, chock-full of fleas and ‘ piojos ;’ (pronounce this latter 
word peeoches ; the English pronunciation is better than the Spanish ; ask any one 
who has ever seen a ‘ Mahon soger.’) But to the point of cleanliness. Bob’d-tailed 
cats, musical rats, cowardly dogs and blear-eyed beggars, are the ‘ A. Number One’ 
scavengers of Lisbon.* ‘There is a unanimity of feeling among them, not to be 
found about the Irish and Dutch scavengers in New-York and Philadelphia; and 
highly commendable it is, too ; for it shows how well filth and hungry things can be 
made to harmonize when there is no help for it. I blush to say it, but after several 
days’ diligent search in different quarters of the city, particularly in the ‘ outsquirts,’ 
where one is most likely to meet with misery and oddness, I positively aver that I did 
not see over half-a-dozen cats with whole ears and tails. So eager indeed was I to 
find one not shorn of its fair proportions, that I watched an overgrown, leopard-skinned 
‘Tommy,’ with a string of bells about his neck, for quite an hour ; until he descended 
from the roof of a small shanty and entered the door of a second-hand furniture store, 
when, coolly coiling himself down in a large punch-bowl, he commenced licking his 
paws. I was glad he went into that shop ; it reminded me of hunting up a thing or 
two, especially old paintings and queer candlesticks. Don’t you like a funny candle- 
stick? (Certainly: send usone.) ‘ As usual with the same kind of common-sewers 
in our country, it was stocked with all sorts of trumpery ; the difference in quantity 
being in favor of the South-street establishments in Philadelphia. ‘The predominant 
articles seemed to consist principally of the portraits of the Viren Mary, Don Jonn, 
(a dropsical-looking old man, with a double-chin and a star on his breast,) and the 
‘hooked nose’ of the Duke of WELLINGTON, tied up in a red coat, with a very small 
shirt-collar. Poking about in the ‘ stow-holes,’ I accidentally thrust my stick into 
the queue of General WasuineTon ; quite a clever mezzotint, published in Boston 
many years ago. I ‘ priced it,’ as the ladies say, but did not ‘ buy,’ in consequence 
of its being one crown higher than my pocket could afford. On coming out I was 
accosted by a poor devil, ‘ all tattered and torn,’ who in the most pitiful and suppli- 
cating tone of voice informed me that he had eaten nothing for four long days. I 
knew it was a lie, for he had teeth, and seemed to be much swollen about the abdo- 
men ; so I bowed as low as possible and passed on. 

‘ The paupers are considered somewhat better off here than in other Portuguese 
towns. They thrive on mere trifles, and make out, ‘ by hook and by crook,’ to save 
up something for a rainy day. The little children, I think, monopolize the best share 
of public patronage in this way, it being a profession to which they are trained from 
a very early age — as soon as they can waddle, in fact; and it is a matter of aston- 
ishment to me with what good-will they pursue it. One little soul perseveringly fol- 
lowed me, with a doleful ditty, for nearly a mile: finally, to save a penny, (rather 





*LisBon would seem to have retained undiminished the savory character given of it by 


CHILDE HAROLD: 
—- ‘Wuoso entereth within this town, 
That, sheeni far lestial seems td be, 
I lat rander up and down 
nsightly to strange e’e; 
10W like filthily: 
re reared in dirt: 
h or mean degree, 
ess of surtout or shirt, 
plagues, unkempt, unwash’d— unhurt. 
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mean and tricky on my part, I admit,) I ‘ cut’ into a by-street, and thought I had 
fooled her. Alas! that we cannot see into futurity and stone-walls! The end of the 
street was blocked up, and I was ‘jammed! I ‘ forked over;’ and it has since oc- 
curred to me that I ought ie have taught that child the song of 


‘ Tuey told me to shun him, 
His fortunes were broken,’ etc. 


‘ Middling maids’ are as plenty as blackberries ; their color, however, is more akin 
to that of ‘ green gages’ than blackberries. Allow me to blush again here, and pity 
my weakness. I don’t know how it is, but from boyhood up I have never been able 
to call that venerable class of females who fluctuate between the ages of thirty-five 
and fifty ‘ old maids.’ It may possibly be owing to the vivid remembrance I have of 
one very masculine person of this sort, with hair on her lip, having given me a 
trouncing for eating an apple-dumpling by mistake, or it may not. Early impres- 
sions are said to be lasting; and I am of opinion that the fiery face of that apple- 
dumpling-loving woman will never leave me. One thing I can state without blush- 
ing ; and that is, that the bachelors— I mean villanous, sallow-faced old bachelors, 
full of wrinkles and as crabbed as the devil—are just the same here as elsewhere, 
and quite as fond of cards, chess, scandal, rum and segars. The lower class of both 
sexes are decidedly the prettier looking, but are more pitted with the small-pox than 
the upper and middling ranks. As I take you to be a man who does not despise the 
good things of this life, I think you may naturally enough wonder what particular 
dainty is preéminently ‘ gobbled up’ in Lisbon ; and I very much fear my veracity 
will be sorely tried by you when I state the fact that beans are mixed with bread, 
beans are mixed with coffee, and beans are eaten in every form and shape, save in 
their raw state. The fish-market, however, is unmatched ; and that is an excellent 
thing for a Catholic country. The beef is abominable, and turkeys and chickens 
tough and stringy. The meanest rat in our country would spurn the idea of being 
seen at all in the day-time where I have seen turkeys and chickens feeding. The 
most of the ‘ plenty-penitentiaries’ and ‘ big-bugs’ generally, dwell on the top of a 
hill, about a mile from the centre of the city, and dine late. They ‘ go it with a per- 
fect looseness’ on port, and watch each other from their windows, as Major Baestrock 
did Miss Tox. A couple of Yankees are here; one extracting teeth, ‘ heedless of 
weather, and without pain,’ while the other amuses himself by drawing a ‘ bead’ of 
Daguerreotype on the victim. What a horrid life it must be; and how the victim 
must suffer!’ . . . ‘I spent ten minutes or so in the Academy of Fine Arts, and 
was much gratified at the idea entertained by one of the old artists in painting 
Exisan’s ravens with large modern-sized Lisbon loaves of bread in their mouths! I 
do n’t mean to be ungenerous ; but had you seen that picture, would you not have 
supposed the fellow was hungry, or that he had been brought up in a baker's shop? 
‘ Sassengers’ seem to be as great favorites here as in our own country ; they are, how- 
ever, much stouter, altogether better filled, and seasoned ‘ up to the nines.’ I am at 
a loss to conjecture of what they are composed ; because from personal observation I 
know that all and every portion of ‘ piggy’ is totally used up in other ways. « s 

WE are promised farther communications from our correspondent, who in his dis- 
tant cruisings can scarcely fail to see and hear many things which will prove of inte- 
rest to our readers. He will address us next from Seville or Cadiz. 
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Gossip with Reapers aNnp CorresronpENTs.— We have private letters, under 
date of February twenty-second, from our esteemed friend and correspondent at 
Constantinople, (from whom we never hear without pleasure, which is almost always 
shared with our readers,) from which we venture to make one or two extracts. The 
following passages we may believe will interest many persons: 


‘WE go on here with ‘internal improvements’ and useful and ornamental edifices, with 
praiseworthy determination to regenerate the ‘City of the Sultan,’ as Miss PArDor will call 
Constantinople. I believe I have mentioned to you the university which is being erected near 
the Mosque of St. Soputa; and these two will ere long be the greatest works of the East. It 
is worthy of remark, that while the Mussulman-Turks deny the sanctity of Sopura, they con- 
tinue her name to the church, which was converted by the conqueror into a mosque. This 
may, however, be only from a sense of gallantry for the fair sex in general. An Italian artist 
of merit has the building in charge, (M. Fozzart1,) who, by the by, is a warm admirer of our 
free institutions. He is also repairing St. Sornra, and for several months past the interior of 
the mosque has been filled with scaffolding. All the interior of the vast dome has been freed 
from the numerous coatings of whitewash that covered it, and the peculiar gilded glass mosaic 
work is again exposed to ‘mortal gaze.’ The four cherubims in the angles of the dome, with 
their six wings, seem once more to peer down from their lofty eminence upon the world below. 
The aisles too now present many saints, of the same elegant and rich mosaic. Recently M. Foz- 
ZATTI discovered the full figures of the Greek Emperors ConsTANTINE and HER2LIUvS, over 
one of the greater portals. The SuLTan is expected soon to call and see them. I believe that 
the cherubims, being of a heavenly origin, will continue exposed; but the saints and the em- 
perors, being supposed to come within the limits of that part of the commandment which for- 
bids to be made any ‘image of things in the earth,’ they will be covered over with a framed 
writing of some partof the Koran. The exterior too has been greatly embellished, with true 
Italian elegance and good taste ; but what is most remarkable in the matter is, that an intidel, 
a ‘ Ghiaour,’ has been employed to do the work! Shade of the Islam prophet, who lived on 
dates and camels’ milk, and never knew the luxury of a shirt, whose palace was a mud-hut, 
and who performed his devotions in an humble chapel, little larger than a tent, how must you 
feel indignant at the desecration! and yet how proud of the noble structure which your fol- 
lowers have taken from the same Triune-Christians against whom your Unitarian creed was 
put forth in Arabia! Another architect, from a less sunny clime than Italy, from the foggy 
precincts of London, is also employed by the SutTan in the erection of public buildings for 
him. This person, a Mr. Smrtu, has also built a theatre, or more properly speaking, an opera, 
for an Armenian proprietor. The SutTan aided it in several ways; one by a gift of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, and another by a grant of land, which added to the fund of the 
builder. A good Italian company is now ‘in full play’ on its boards, and the enterprise has 
this winter been very successful. There has been, however, the usual ‘noise and row’ of such 
places, and a rivalry between the ‘Prima Donnas.’ The result has been shown by wreaths of 
flowers showered in abundance on the stage, varied by cadeauz of turnip-tops, cabbage-leaves 
and alive gobbler! This latter, you will say, I suppose, is but natural in Turkey ; and yet the 
unfavored Donna thought very differently. A duel ensued among the admirers, as bloodless 
as the cabbage itself, and now all goes on quietly again. We have had ‘ Macsertu,’ ‘ ErNany,’ 
‘Linpa di Chamounix,’ and ‘I Barbiere di Siviglia,’ and are promised soon ‘LucrecrA Bonreta.’ 
The SuLTAN owns the centre box, (the theatre is in the shape of a horse-shoe,) and has been 
present once. Perhaps you will be surprised to learn that he did not visit it at night, and that 
an exhibition was got up for him, ‘ extra,’ during the day-time. His highness could not go at 
night, and have the crowd of spectators seated together promiscuously in his presence, and 
perhaps even boisterously applaud the performance, without any reference to his wishes. Yet 
as he was very curious, no doubt, to see a regular theatrical performance, the matter was com- 
promised, and ‘ LrnpA pr CHaAmount, one of the sweetest of operas, by DONNIZETTI, (whose 
brother is the director of the SutTANn’s band,) was performed for his private entertainment at 
noon on Friday last. ‘ On-Dit’ says that his highness was much pleased, and was so much 
struck with the réle of the old marquis, whose libertine passion for poor Linpa is in such 
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striking contrast with that of his nephew, that he exclaimed to some of the courtiers present : 
‘It is not surprising that such terrible revolutions constantly occur in Europe while noblemen 
are suffered to act the dishonorable part shown by this one!’ In the same discreet sentiment 
his highness made no especial cadeau to ‘ Linpa,’ (whose beauty and grace certainly made a 
deep impression on his young heart,) but sent fifty thousand piastres as a donation to the whole 
Corps de Theatre. He also left tokens of his generosity in the shape of snuff-boxes in diamonds, 
for the architect, the directors and the proprietor of the theatre. The edifice is made to con- 
tain about twelve hundred people; the boxes are let for the season, and as I hear, alone pay 
the expenses of the opera. Pera, like the fabled phoenix, is only now rising out of its ashes ; 
and I believe that in a year or two more it will also have a Théatre a la Corp de Ballet. Many 
of the officers of the Porte visit the opera at its usual night performances, and the young Turk- 
ish gentry, as well as the Armenians and Greeks, are fond of music. M. Donnizertt, the 
leader of the SutTan’s band, for some time past has been engaged in giving lessons on the piano 
to the SuLTan, and it is said that he makes creditable progress. He is also learning French of 
one of his secretaries. Seldom does an artist of celebrity visit Constantinople without receiv- 
ing an invitation to perform before the SutTan, and is handsomely recompensed; yet you must 
not believe the unnatural tales told of his ‘ going into perfect ecstasies’ and ‘embracing the 
artist,’ etc., for the SuLTAN is as dignified as he is generous ; nor must you believe that his mo- 
ther ever drives into the theatre in her carriage drawn by buffaloes, as I once read in one of our 
public papers. It is probable that she never will even see the inside of the theatre, and cer- 
tainly cannot drive into it. Itis said that the Su_TaAN has ordered the whole corps to perform 
at his palace, where a theatre will be got up for it; and this to gratify the ladies of his harem. 
Then fair ‘Lipa’ will not go unrewarded, and she certainly will not leave the palace without 
at least one beautiful Cashmere shaw] to cover her shoulders.’ 


We desire to call especial attention to the excellent article from our friend ‘ Carn 
Benson,’ in preceding pages, upon the prolific theme of ‘Envy and Scandal’ We 
hope it will not be altogether lost upon that large class of philanthropists who are will- 
ing to dispose of such portions of their spare time as are not required in minding their 
own business, in looking after that of their neighbors. . . . ‘ M.’s request reminds 
us of the cautious person who wished to purchase a load of henflock wood, with the 
privilege of returning it if it ‘snapped’ in burning. His ‘ contingency’ is equally out 
of the question. We don’t often publish rejected articles. . . . ‘ Amicus’ does not 
close so well as_we could wish ; but the annexed stanzas indicate feeling for nature, 
and an agreeable facility of versification : 


Ou in the ‘leafy month of June,’ 
When the forest trees are green, 

And the roses full of rich perfume 
Bloom in the fields unseen; 

When sighing winds with fragrance filled 
Come floating o’er the fields, 

And the murmur of the tinkling rill 
Its sound so sweetly yields: 


Oh! in that month serene and bright, 
When the glad sky laughs for joy, 

When the meadow lark in its upward flight, 
Seems like some glittering toy ; 

When the sun pours forth his golden rays 
In the many-colored west, 

Oh! that in this loveliest month I may 
Be laid in my tomb fo rest! 


Some elever writer in a London magazine has a very sensible article upon ‘Lite- 
vary Aspirants.’ Speaking of inexperienced amateur writers, he says: 

‘Ir we by chance encountered a man who all at once, not being hitherto accounted a me- 
chanic, fancied he could make a church clock, and proceeded gravely to file out pieces of brass 


and fix them in certain positions, with the notion that they would work, and inform the town 
of the time of day, we should say he was remarkably foolish, to use nostronger terms. And 
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yet every known literary man will tell you that every week he has a novel sent him, in manu- 
script, either by a friend or through his introduction, the first work of a person who, with 
scarcely a knowledge of putting down a phrase, or the simplest elements of the art of compo- 
sition, dashes at once at the conventional three volumes, and, as is usual in such cases, only 
building the characters from types that struck his fancy in reading, and which he thought he 
could imitate, instead of originating, introduces us to all those old friends in slightly new dresses, 
characteristic of such productions.’ 

In reference to ‘ that indefatigable class, the aspirants to periodicals, and small poets,’ 
the writer remarks that he was bored almost to extinction with their crude communi- 
tions : 

‘I READ a great many of them, but none were ever available. If the notion was original, the 
style was either immature or over-elaborated ; and if betraying some knowledge of construc- 
tion, the articles were nothing more than clever imitations of popular writers. The would-be 
aspirants to light literature were the most painful; those who thought it comic to use such 
phrases as ‘ the immense sum of eighteen-pence ;’ or, ‘ that specimen of sable humanity yclept 
a chimney-sweep ;’ or believed that humor consisted in a simple change of synonymes, such as 
calling an old maid an ‘antiquated spinster ;’ or in that elaboration of meaning by which a 
dancing-master was described as ‘a professor of the saltatory art’ (which, according to the pre- 
sent style, he is not;) and the simple word ‘ married’ could only be explained as ‘led to the 
hymenial altar.’ In fact, the drollery chiefly aimed at was of the school in which police cases 
are written by facetious reporters.’ 

We mean something by quoting the above; and there are two of our late ‘ corres- 
ponding’-readers who will understand what it is. . . . Here is a very simple yet 
forcible illustration of the truth of Byron’s remark, that the heart ‘ must leap kindly 
back to kindness ;’ and we hope it may not be lost upon those parents who never spoil 
their children by sparing the rod, and with whom there is no other but the imperative 
mood: ‘A boy was once tempted by some of his acquaintances to pluck some ripe 
cherries from a tree which his father had forbidden him totouch. ‘ You need not be 
afraid,’ said one of his companions, ‘for if your father should find out that you had 
them he is so kind that he would not hurt you.’ ‘That is the very reason,’ replied 
the boy, ‘ why I would not touch them.’ An exposition of cause and effect, worthy 
of heedful consideration. . . . ‘The Independent’ weekly religious journal, in a 
letter from the Paeific, gives one a favorable impression of the moral character of 
some of the pious padres of Panama; of one especially, who, after morning service, 
lost twenty dollars in a cock-pit, betting on his own fowl. He made it up, however, 
after evening service, at the monte-table. He was quite successful. He won a hun- 
dred dollars. Such a ‘line of conduct’ pursued by a clergyman on Sunday would be apt 
to ‘excite remark’ in some parts of Connecticut. . . . WHorver has passed northward 
by the quaint old Dutch church, toward the entrance to Sleepy-Hollow, must have re- 
marked, beyond the little grave-yard where so many of the ‘ forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep,’ a succession of woody eminences and tranquil dells ; a charming spot, breathing 
the very spirit of seclusion and repose, and yet, ‘ by glints,’ looking out upon the haunts 
of men; the distant village, the broad Hudson sprinkled with sails or streaked with 
white ‘ wakes’ of gliding steam-craft, and the blue hills that fold themselves together 
beyond. In this delightful umbrageous neighborhood there has recently been laid out 
‘The Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, a rural burying-place, which it seems to us could 
scarcely be excelled iit point of position or association. The names of the several di- 
visions are appropriately and tastefully chosen ; such as ‘ Woodland-Hill,’ ‘ Forest- 
Shade,’ ‘ Irnvina-Ridge,’ ‘ Shady-Dell,’ ‘ Mount Hope,’ ‘ Woodland-Avenue,’ ‘ Morn- 
ing-Side,’ Hudson-Hill,’ ‘ Tarry-Grove,’ ‘ Battle-Hill, ‘ Vesper Dell,’ etc. * Nothing 
could be more pleasingly various than the scenery, or the foliage of the trees and 
shrubbery, while the soil is such as commends itself especially to sepulchral purposes. 
The grounds have been laid out with taste; a spacious receiving-tomb is prepared ; 
and burial-lots are open for examination and purchase. ‘ After life’s fitful fever’ how 
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many hereafter will ‘sleep well’ in the beautiful cemetery of ‘Sleepy Hollow!’ Its 
immediate accessibility to the metropolis by steam, and soon by rail-road, the classical 
region in which it is situated, and its great natural advantages, must combine to secure 
for it the preéminent favor of the public as a place of sepulture. . . . A COoRRES- 
PONDENT in Georgia sends us the subjoined capital bit of free-and-easy Latinity, which 
was written some years ago, and which he ‘lighted upon’ during a research in an ancient 
family trunk. It will carry some of our readers back to the days of ‘ Viri Rome: The 
following is an extract from a book which has found its way to Washington, entitled 
‘ Catalogus Senatus, Facultatis, et eorum qui munera et officia gesserunt; Quique ali- 
cujus gradus laurea donati sunt, in Facultate Medicine in Universitate Harvardiana 
Constituta Cantabrigie, in Republica Massachusettensi. Cantabrigia : Sumtibus So- 
cietatis.’ 
MDCCCXXXIII. 


GRADUS HONORARII. 


ANDREW JACKSON, Major-General in bello ultimo Americano, et Nov. Orleans Heros fortissi- 
mus; etergo nunc Presidis Rerumpub. Foed.muneris candidatus et ‘Old Hickory,’ M.D. et M. 
U.D., 1827. Med. Fac. honorarius et. 1829 Presses Rerumpub. Foed. et LL. D. 1833. Ob proclam. 
et Veto celeberrimus. Salv. Pop. Amer. a Nullif.horrib. Denique propter Dep. Rem. multis 
condemnatus. 

ANNA Royal, Armig. domina ‘emuncts naris ;’ que nuper Respub. foed. in terrorem maxi- 
mum Typographorum perambulavit, suo libello subscriptionem ‘ vi et armis’ exigens, D. M. et 
postquam M. D. 1825, et M. U. D., 1827, Med. Fac. Honoraria. 

Isaacus HItu, Neo. Hant. populi ductor, suz factioniconstans. Qui epistolas fictas judicibus 
suis adduxit, 1830. Munchausen Professor Mendacitatis emeritus, Med. Fac. Honorarius. 

FRANCES WRIGHT, prenom. ‘ Miss,’ sed vere neut. gen. prelector perfricte frontis, castitate 
stigmosa, que primum cum OwEN patre, tum Ow en filio vixit. Que Haytiam cum Nigris adiit 
et ex re nigra one hundred ‘ dollars’ recepit, 1829. Med. Fac. Honoraria. 

Martin VAN Buren, Armig, Civitatis Scriba Reipub. Foed., apud Aul. Brit. Legat. Extraord. 
sibi constitutus. Reip. Nov. Ebor Gub., ‘Don. Whiskerandos ;’ ‘ Little Dutchman ;’ atque 
‘Great Rejected,’ Nunc (1832) Rerumpub. Foed. Vice-Preses et ‘ Kitchen Cabinet,’ moderator, 
M.D. et Med. Fac. Honorarius. 


SamvE. Houston, Armig, Tenn., Gub. atque Indizus, qui, memb. Cong. castigatus jussu Mr. 


om STEVENSON, ‘considered himself reprimanded,’ et igitur, ‘felt cheap.’ M. D. et Med. Fac. 
on. 


JOHANNES Downina, proenominatus ‘ Major,’ Gen. JacKson sodailis, litteris celeberrimus, M. D. 
et Med. Fac. Hon. 


Captain Bastt Hatt, TABITHA TROLLOPE, atque Isaacus FipDLER, Reverendus; semi-pai 
centurio, famelica transfuga, et semicoctus grammaticaster, qui scriptitant solum ut prandere 
possint. Tres in uno Med. Munch. Prof. M. D., M. U.D, et Med. Fac. Honorarii. 

GuLIELMvus Lioyo Garrison, Liberator; qui nuper apud Londinum (adjuvante Dawn. 
O’CoNNELL) Americanos up Salt River rowavit. ‘Rara Avis’ adhuc implumis sed nunc hono- 
rum ornithol. (sub specie ‘ Tar et Feathers’) candidatus, igitur. Med. Fac. Hon. et M. U. D. 

Miss CRANDALL, prenominata ‘PrupeNnce’ ‘lucus a non lucendo’ Schole Nigre fundatrix, 
Africanorumque propugnatrix. Martyra, M. D. et Med. Fac. Honoraria. 


Tuere is much of true eloquence in the subjoined passage from a late address at 
New-Haven by Rev. Dr. Wuire, President of Wabash college: ‘ That voice is silent 
which once said, ‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,’ 
but the sound has never ceased to reverberate and to echo. Every wail of sorrow is 
its echo ; every petition from isle or idolatrous continent. Every revolution invokes 
us; every uprising of man, struggling for the liberty of manhood and the equality of 
civilization, is an invocation. But amid all these sounds there comes one louder, deeper 
and more earnest. Is it the wind that comes to our ears sighing across the prairie ? 
It is the voice of our kindred that dwell there. Is that the roar of the forest, or the 
breaking of the lakes upon the shore ? It is the sound of the multitudes, loud as the 
‘yeice of many waters’ or as ‘mighty thunderings.’ It rolls from the vast basin of 
the Mississippi, along the far-travelling Missouri, and from the mountains whose snows 
it drinks, and over them from the shores of the Oregon. It is the Pacific calling to 
the Atlantic — ‘ deep calling unto deep.’ ‘The multitudinous dwellers between these 
shores are our kindred; we taught those lips tospeak. For us they yearn at eventide 
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For us they sigh when fever-scorched, and turning to the East, with devotion fonder 
than the Oriental, they call for father and mother ! — names in this Jand next in love 
and sanctity tothe name of Gop.’ . . . Here is a capital epigram from the pen of 
a friend, on a woman with red hair who wrote poetry : 


‘UNFORTUNATE woman! How sad is your lot! 
Your ringlets are red — your poems are not.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose little notelets we always like to encounter in our drawer 
at the publication-office, writes: ‘ Did I ever tell you this story? On the day of 
Apams’ funeral, I went down to the Battery to witnessthe ceremonies, While stand- 
ing on the side-walk opposite the Bowling-Green, I saw the military companies march- 
ing down in all their glory, with their music playing and banners flying. As they 
arrived near where I was standing, they generally halted and dismissed for a few mo- 
ments, waiting for the remains of the departed sage to arrive. Among other compa- 
nies was one that had a fine band, and I listened to the music until it stopped. As 
soon as it did, the band dispersed, and one of them, a fat, jolly-looking fellow, wearing 
a very red coat and almost as red in the face, came over toward me. He carried 
one of those immense brass instruments, on which these bands are accustomed to 
manufacture, as their base-parts, a pretty good imitation of walking thunder; and as 
he passed me, puffing and blowing with recent exertion, he looked so good-natured that 
I could not help saying to him, ‘It must require a strong constitution to carry so 
much brass about you!’ Whetherthe rogue knew me or not, I did not know. If he 
did, the joke was all the better, for he answered very promptly : ‘ Well, I do n’t know. 
Do you find it so?” . . . You will find a pleasant picture in the opening of Trn- 
nyson’s ‘ Prineess,’ of a baronet’s park given up for a day to a mechanic’s institute, 
who hold there a sort of scientific gala. Rapidly, and with touches of sprightly fancy: 
is the whole scene brought before us; the holiday multitude, and the busy amateurs of 
experimental philosophy : 


— ‘Somewnat lower down, 
A man with knobs, and wires, and vials, fired 
A cannon; Echo answered in her sleep 
From hollow fields; and here were telescopes 
For azure views: and there a group of girls 
In circle waited, whom the electric shock 
Dislinked with shrieks and laughter; round the lake 
A little clock-work steamer paddling plied, 
And shook the lilies: perched about the knolls, 
A dozen angry models jetted steam ; 
A petty railway ran ; a fire-balloon 
Rose gem-like up before the dusty groves, 
And dropt aparacbute and passed ; 
And there, through twenty posts of telegraph, 
They flashed a saucy message to and fro 
Between the mimig stations ; so that sport 
With science hand in hand went; otherwhere 
Pure sport; a herd of boyswithclamorb led 
And stumped the wicket; babies rolledab 
Like tumbled fruit in grass ; and men and maids 
Arranged a country-dance, and flew through light 
And shadow.’ - 


THERE is @ very touching and we have no doubt authentic story just now going the 
rounds of the religious and secular press, entitled ‘ The Old Family Bible ;’ to the 
effect, namely, that on the banks of the Wabash, the effects of a poor widow, who 
had been left comparatively destitute at the death of her husband, had been seized by 
the sheriff for debt, and were being sold at auction ; and among these effects an old 
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family Bible was put up for sale. She begged the constable to spare this memento of 
her dear and honored parents, but he was inexorable. The Good Book was about going 
for a few shillings, when the widow suddenly snatched it, ‘ and, declaring that she 
would have some relic of those she loved, cut the slender thread that held the brown 
linen cover, with the intention of retaining it. ‘The cover fell into her hands, and with 
it two flat pieces of thin, dirty paper. Surprised at the circumstance, she examined 
them, and what was her joy and delight to find that they each called for five hundred 
pounds on the Bank of England! On the back of one, in her mother’s hand-writing, 
were the following words: ‘ When sorrows overtake ye, seek your Bible’ And on 
the other, in her father’s hand: * Your Father's ears are never deaf.’ The sale was 
immediately stopped, and the Family Bible given to its faithful owner.’ ‘ Hence we 
view,’ is the corollary derived from this incident, by several religious journals, ‘ the 
great good to be derived from examining the Bible. The pecuniary turn given to 
this anecdote, reminds us very forcibly of a story which our departed friend, the la- 
mented Henry Inman, used to relate, with inimitable effect, of an illiterate English 
Methodist minister at the west, who one night, at a class-meeting, related the follow- 
ing affecting circumstance : ‘ It is but a little while-ah, since I was a-travellink along 
one of your great rivers-ah, surrounded by the deep forest; I stopped at a rude shanty 
by the low river side-ah, and there I found a poor family in gre-a-a-t affliction-ah. 
They were all sick ; their children were shivering and starving ; their heads frowzy and 
dirty; and I was informed by the mother that they had lost their fine-tooth comb-ah ! 
‘They was ignorant of the go-dspel, and did n’t seem to care about it, ’ither ; for when 
I reasoned with ’em-ah, the woman was all the time lamenting the loss of her fine- 
tooth comb-ah! ‘Have you the Bible in your cabin? said I to her, says I-ah; says 
she, ‘ Yes, theer it is, up theer on the catch-all-ah,’ p’inting to a narrow shelf over the 
smoky fire-place, ‘ but we don’t often read into it-ah; ha’n’t read any on’t but once-t, 
when our little Bitz died with the ager, for as much astew months-ah! I got onto a 
die-tub, my friends, that stood in the corner, and reached up and took down the blessed 
Book, all covered with dust-ah; and what do you think it was that I opened to-ah? 
What do you think it was that I found there-ah, to satisfy the longings of that poor 
woman-ah? It was the long-lost, the long-wanted, fine-tooth comb-ah! Oh, my 
hearers, s’a-a-rch the skripters-ah! If she had only s’airched the skripters, how 
her mind would ’a been eased-ah!’ It seems to us that the morale of searching the 
scriptures for money is not far removed in absurdity from the inculcation above re- 
corded. . . . In reply to‘ H. L. R.,’ we can only say, that our firm belief is that 
the lines he quotes as from ‘ W. G. C.’ are his. We quite well remember his reading 
them to us; but when they were printed we cannot say. . . . ‘ ForriGners,’ inci- 
dentally writes a metropolitan friend, whose ‘ notelets’ it is always a pleasure to read, 
‘make queer mistakes sometimes in using our language. I recollect when I was at 
school, a Spanish boy from south America attended the same academy, and was learn- 
ing English. He got along famously. He frequently heard us use the expression 
‘poor as a church-mouse.’ One day he conveyed the idea, by saying that he was as 
‘ poor as a meeting-house rat!’ I knew a Frenchman, too, who on one occasion feel- 
ing himself very much insulted, and being very angry, cried out in his wrath, ‘ I blow 
your nose, you d—nr-r-rascal!’ . . . Our printers have made a clean sweep of 
the postponed matter on their ‘ galleys,’ so as not to include any deferred ‘ gossiping’ in 
the first number of our new volume, the 7'hirty- Fourth, which commences on the first 
day of July. The Jiterary matériel already selected for that issue is of the character 
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known in mercantile phrase as ‘A. Number One.’ We can promise, for our new 
volume, ample stores, and no abatement of our own exertions. . . . We were for- 
cibly struck, lately, in reading Dumas’ ‘Shores of the Rhine,’ by this contrasted pic- 
ture of ‘ Napoleon going to and Returning from Waterloo. ‘The two scenes are 
worthy the pencil of DeLarocue: 


‘WE saw two carriages approaching, galloping each with six horses. They disappeared for 
an instant in a valley, then rose again at a quarter ot a league's distance from us. ‘Then we set 
off running toward the town, crying ‘L’Empereur! L’ Empereur!’ We arrived breathless, and 
only preceding the Emperor by some five hundred paces. I thought he would not stop, what- 
ever might be the crowd awaiting him, and so made for the post-house, when I sunk down half 
dead with the running; but at any rate I was there. In a moment appeared, turning the corner 
of a street, the foaming horses ; then the postilions all covered with ribbons; then the carriages 
themselves ; then the people following the carriages The carriages stopped at the post. [saw 
NAPOLEon! He was dressed in a green coat, with little epaulets, and wore the officer's cross of 
the legion of honor. I only saw his bust framed in the square of the carriage window. His 
head fell upon his chest — that famous medallic head of the old Roman emperors. His fore- 
head fell forward; his features, immoveable, were of the yellowish color of wax; only his eyes 
appeared to be alive. Next him, on his left, was Prince Jexome, a king without a kingdom, but 
a faithful brother. He was at that period a fine young man of six-and-twenty or thirty years of 
age, his features regular and well-formed, his beard black, his hair elegantly arranged. He sa- 
luted in place of bis brother, whose vague glance seemed lost in the future — perhaps in the 
past. Opposite the Emperor was Levort, his aid-de camp and ardent soldier, who seemed 
already to snuff the air of battle ; he was smiling too, the poor fellow, as if he had long days to 
live! Allthis lasted for about a minute. Then the whip cracked, the horses neighed, and it all 
disappeared like a vision. 


‘ TureeE days afterward, toward evening, some people arrived from St. Quentin; they said that 
as they came away they had heard cannon. The morning of the seventeeth a courier arrived, 
who scattered all along the road the news of the victory. The eighteenth nothing. The nine- 
teenth nothing; only vague rumors were abroad, coming no one knew whence. It was said 
that the Emperor was at Brussels. The twentieth, three men in rags, two wounded, and riding 
jaded horses all covered with foam. entered the town, and were instantly surrounded by the 
whole population, and pushed into the court-yard of the town-house. These men hardly spoke 
French. They were, I believe, Westphalians, belonging somehow to our army. To all our 
questions they only shook their heads sadly, and ended by confessing that they had quitted the 
field of battle of Waterloo at eight o’clock, and that the battle-was lost when they came away. 
It was the advanced guard of the fugitives. We would not believe them. We said these men 
were Prussian spies. NAPoLeon could not be beaten! That fine army which we had seen pass 
could not be destroyed. We wanted to put the poor fellows into prison; so quickly had we 
forgotten ’13 and ’14,to remember the years which had gone before! My mother ran to the 
fort, where she passed the whole day, knowing it was there the news must arrive, whatever it 
were. During this time 1 looked out in the maps for Waterloo, the name of which even I could 
not find, and began to think the place was imaginary, as was the men’s account of the battle. At 
four o'clock, more fugitives arrived, who confirmed the news of the first comers. ‘These were 
French, and could give all the details which we asked for. They repeated what the others had 
said, only adding that Narotron and his brother were killed. This we would not believe: Na- 
POLEON might not be invincible— invulnerable he certainly was. Fresh news more terrible 
and disastrous continued to come in until ten o’clock at night. 

‘At ten o’clock at night we heard the noise of a carriage. It stopped, and the postmaster 
went out with a light. We followed him, as he ran to the door to ask for news. Then he started 
a step back, and cried, ‘It’s the Emperor!’ I got ona stone bench, and looked over my mo- 
ther’s shoulder. It was indeed NAPpoLEon; seated in the same corner, in the same uniform, his 
head on his breast as before. Perhaps it was benta little lower; butthere was nota line in his 
countenance, not an altered feature, to mark what were the feelings of the great gambler, who 
had just staked and lost the world. Jerome and LETorT were not with him to bow and smile 
in his place. JERomr was gathering together the remnants of the army; Lretort had been cut 
in two by acannon ball. NApoueon lifted his head slowly, looked round asif rousing from a 
dream, and then, with his brief, strident voice, ‘ What place is this? he said, ‘ Villers-Coteret, 
Sire. ‘How many leagues from Soissons?’ ‘Six, Sire.’ ‘From Paris?’ ‘Nineteen.’ ‘Tell the 
post-boys to go quick,’ and he once more flung himself back into the corner of his carriage, his 
head fellon his chest. The horses carried him away asif they had wings !’ 


The world knows what had taken place between these two apparitions of Naro- 
LEON! . . . WexLu do we remember the school-days’ scene recalled by our country 


friend ‘G. A.’ Be well assured of this, that 
‘Tue burning thoughts that then were told 
Run molten stili/ in Memory’s mould ; 
And will not cool, 


Until the heart itself be cold 
In Lethe’s pool.’ 


We shall expect the promised account of ‘ J. C.’s ‘ post-academic history.’ Into the 
pleasant vista of the past which he so feelingly describes we look with mingled 
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emotions of chastened sorrow and remembered delight. Tuere is nothing 
about which there are more unmeaning twaddle and pure cant than in the disser- 
tations of certain of our small uneducated littérateurs upon the necessity of a 
‘ National Literature’ <A seetional novelist, let us suppose, who has survived a 
short-lived reputation for cleverness at elaborating ‘ things in books’ clothing,’ when 
informed by one of our first publishers, in declining his mss. that his works do n’t 
sell, whether published in New-York, Philadelphia, or Charleston, shall reply, with 
mortification ‘ in’s aspect,’ ‘ It is because we have no encouragement for a National 
Literature !’ National fiddlestick! Do Irvine, Cooper, Prescott, Bryant, Hat- 
LECK, LonGreLLow, and kindred men of mark and genius, complain that there is no 
encouragement for their ‘ national literature?” No; and for the best of good reasons ; 
their repeated editions find a ready market, instead of being tied up in sheets, and 
crowded upon the highest shelves of our popular book-stores, labelled with names which 
repeat to every visitor, ‘ No Sale!’ We hold with Mr. Cuurcuttt, in ‘ Kavanah:’ 
‘A national literature is not the growth of a day. Centuries must contribute their 
dew and sunshine to it. Our own is growing slowly but surely, striking its roots 
downward and its branches upward, as is natural; and I do not wish, for the sake of 
what some people call ‘ originality,’ to invert it, and try to make it grow with its roots 
in the air. All literature, as well as art, is the result of culture and intellectual re- 
finement.’ . . . ‘Poor Power!’ whose bones lie whitening among the caverns of 
the deep; the incomparable actor, the pleasant companion, the courteous gentleman ; 
who that ever saw him, or hears his name mentioned, does not involuntarily exclaim, 
‘Poor Power! in warm commiseration of his untimely fate? A correspondent, 
from whom we are well pleased to hear, sends us the subjoined: ‘ One morning, near 
where some masons were at work, Power overheard the following colloquy between 
the master and one of his men, who had come rather late: ‘ Faith, Pat, and this is 
the hour ye come to your work, is it? It’s aisy to see where ye was the night; ye 
was down at Tim Dooxan’s, and ye ’re the worse for it this morning.’ ‘’Dade, Mr. 
O'Connor, a man might pass the night in your house and be niver the worse for it 
in the morning!’ Once when Power was leaving the Tremont-House, after a pro- 
tracted stay, he called up the fire-maker, and gave him a gratuity. Par looked at 
it, and with a cold ‘ Thank you’ was about pocketing the insult, when he perceived 
it was a gold-piece instead of ‘a quarter,’ as he at first thought. His manner in- 
stantly changed, and he wound up one of those superabundant overflows of Irish 
gratitude with: ‘ And I hope, Misther Power, I shall have the pleasure of making 
the fires for you hereafther /’ ‘Could gratitude,’ said Power, ‘ go farther?” I wish 
you would get some one, who had ever heard the story from Power, to write out the 
one of the Irishman who acknowledged: ‘ Indade, this is a great counthry, Mr. 
Power. They’re at laste a hundred years ahead of us—in dhrinks, Sir! Did ye 
ever taste a julap?” . . . We are conscious of doing a real service to all those 
who travel hereabout by land or water, ‘ and citizens generally,’ in mentioning the 
fact, that the ‘ St. Charles Restaurant,’ on the corner of Leonard-street and Broad- 
way, is kept open from sun-rise in the morning, with a corresponding period beyond 
the usual time of closing at night; thus supplying persons who are leaving town by 
the earliest conveyances, or arriving late at night, either by ‘ rail’ or steamer, with a 
desideratum heretofore greatly desired. Under the supervision of Mr. Cuarues 
B. Graves, its new proprietor, the ‘Sr. Cuarves’ is without a superior among all the 
1 -taurants of the city. Prompt attendance, unmatched catering, a cuisine no where 
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excelled, and the perfection of neatness in all its departments, are the ‘ causes of this 
effect.” . . . Tue following ‘ Sonnet on looking at a Portrait by Page’ does no 
more than justice to the merits of that distinguished artist, while it reflects honor 
upon the heart and intellect of the writer: 





‘Tuov, so far off of late, art near me now, 
Distinct and palpable, in living guise; 

I read thy thoughts beneath that even brow, 
I see thy soul out-looking from those eyes, 

And almost hear the unlettered speech that lies 
Pausing upon the threshold of thy lips. 

The thought born at thy death itself now dies, 
For death no longer holds thee in eclipse. 

Blessings forever rest upon his head 
Whose genius, setting time and space at naught, 
Hath to grief-blinded eyes this image brought, 

Radiant with that immortal spark which fled 
Ere yet the artist’s hand had wholly wrought 

This link between the living and the dead. 


An esteemed correspondent, in a lettey from Syracuse, relates the following ‘ too- 
good-’un-to-be-lost ? Mrs. Butter gave one of her readings last week at Canandaigua. 
She was advertised in the village newspapers to read ‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’ 
On the day of reading, at the request of several citizens, by whom she had been in- 
vited there, she changed the play, and read ‘ Hamuet.’ An honest shop-keeper 
heard the reading, and became quite enthusiastic in his admiration. 'The next morn- 
ing he happened to see the advertisement in the paper, and went to a gentleman 
with it, foaming and boiling over with rage : ‘ See here,’ said he, ‘ what these infamous 
scoundrels have been doing! ‘They have published Mrs. Burier’s reading last night 
as * Much Ado about Nothing!’ And not content with such an insult,’ added he, 
‘they have put it in capital letters—‘ Mucn Apo azout Notning!? They ought 
to be horse-whipped!’ And off he started, in a towering passion, to arouse public 
indignation against the rascals who had committed the outrage. . . . Gatt, in his 
‘ Annals of the Parish,’ has, with apparent unconsciousness, so entirely simple is the 
narration, drawn a most touching picture of blighted affection in the person of a poor 
half-demented girl, who had fallen in love with a young Englishman named Metcomp, 
who was on a visit to the parish, and who, to ‘ humor her fancy,’ had ‘ allemanded 


her along the street on Sunday, going to the kirk in a manner that should net have 
been seen out of the King’s court :’ 


‘Tuts sport did not last long. Mr. Metcome had come from England to be married to his 
cousin, Miss VirGIN1IA CAYENNE, and poor daft Mea never heard of it till the banns for their 
purpose of marriage was read out by Mr. Lorimer on the Sabbath after. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth, when the simple and innocent natural gave a loud shriek, that ter- 
rified the whole congregation, and ran out of the kirk demented. There was no more finery 
for poor Mea; but she went and sat opposite to the windows of Mr. CAYENNe’s house, where 
Mr. MeLcoms was, with clasped hands and beseeching eyes, like a monumental statue in ala- 
baster, and no entreaty could drive her away. Mr. Meicoms sent her money, and the bride 
many a fine thing; but Mra flung them from her, and clasped her hands again, and still sat. 
Mr. CAyENNE would have let loose the house-dog on her, but was not permitted. 

‘In the evening it began to rain, and they thought that and the coming darkness would drive 
her away ; but when the servants looked out before barring the doors, there she was, in the 
same posture. I was to perform the marriage-ceremony at seven o’clock in the morning, for 
the young pair were to go that night to Edinburgh; and when I went, there was Mee sitting 
looking at the windows with her hands clasped. When she saw me she gave a shrill cry, and 
took me by the hand, and wished me to go back, crying out in a heart-breaking voice: ‘O, Sir! 
No yet! no yet! He’ll maybe draw back, and think of a far truer bride!’ I was wae for her, 
and very angry with the servants for laughing at the fond folly of the ill-less thing. 

‘When the marriage was over and the carriage at the door, the bridegroom handed in the 
bride. Poor Mere saw this, and jumping up from where she sat, was at his side like a spirit, 
as he was stepping in, and taking him by the hand, she looked in his face so piteously, that 
every heart was sorrowful, for she could say nothing. When he pullod away his hand, and 
the door was shut, she stood as if she had been charmed to the spot, and saw the chaise drive 
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away. All that were about the door then spoke to her, but she heard us not. At last she gave 
a deep sigh, and the water coming into her eye, she said: ‘ The worm —the worm is my bonny 
bridegroom, and JENNy-with-the-many-feet — bridal maid! The mill-dam water’s the wine 
o’ the wedding, and the clay and the clod shall be my bedding! A lang night is meet for a 
bridal, but none shall be langer than mine!’ In saying which words she fled from’among us, 
with heels like the wind. The servants pursued ; but long before they could stop her she was 
past redemption in the deepest plumb of the cotton-mill dam. 

‘Few deaths had for many a day happened in the parish to cause so much sorrow as that of 
this poor silly creature. She was a sort of household familiar among us, and there was much 


like the inner side of wisdom in the pattern of her sayings, many of which are still preserved 
as proverbs.’ \ 


A LITTLE satire, we should say, in the reply of a man recently returned from the 
Sandwich Islands, who, when asked whether the missionaries had been successful in 
civilizing the natives, replied: ‘So much so, that I know hundreds who think no 
more of lying or swearing than any European whatever!’ . . . Joun Howarp 
Payne, Esq., is the author of the words of ‘ Home, sweet Home.’ We are surprised 
that ‘J. M. J” was not aware of the fact, from the circumstance that occurred in 
Georgia, when Mr. Payne was arrested and carried through the forest to a place of 
confinement, on mere suspicion of being improperly concerned in the Indian difficul- 
ties in that State. On his lonely night-journey, with the guard that had been placed 
over him, he heard one of them singing ‘ Home, sweet Home ;’ and the announce- 
ment, incredulously received at first, that he was the author, had a favorable influence 
upon the subsequent treatment which he received. . . . THERE is not a great deal 
of flattery in this description of one of your dandy ‘ beaux:’ ‘He is an abstraction 
substantialized only by the scissors ; a concentrated essence of frivolity, infinitely sen- 
sitive to his own indulgence, chill as the poles to the indulgence of all others ; prodi- 
gal to his own appetites, never suffering a shilling to escape for the behoof of others ; 
magnanimously mean, ridiculously wise, and contemptibly clever! . . . A corREs- 


PONDENT at Buffalo remarks as follows upon these lines in Lowe x’s ‘ Fable for the 
Critics? 


‘ OnE needs something tangible though to begin on, 
A loom as it were for the fancy to spin on.’ 


‘ The poet shows an accurate idea of housewifery in putting Miss Fancy to spinning 
onaloom! It reminds me of the Widow Parrerson, mistress of a log-cabin here- 
about, who called upon a carpenter with a request that he would ‘ bring over his 
augur and saw her front-door off,’ which shut with difficulty from some up-rising of 
the sill beneath it” . . . Tis morning at half-past six o'clock ; a fine breeze blow- 
ing in the leafy trees without ; little JosepHine coming in at the time, showering her 
silken ringlets over a fair white brow and a pair of the largest, brightest eyes that 
ever beamed with the soul-light of childhood ; coming in to say ‘ Brek’sus is weady ;’ 
whereby, imparting the morning kiss, we did remark, that we should presently be 
down ; this morning, we say, did we laugh ‘ somedele’ at the following: ‘ A clergy- 
man, being opposed to the use of the violin in the church service, was overruled by 
his congregation, who determined upon having one. On the following Sunday the 
parson commenced the service by exclaiming, in long-drawn accents: ‘ You may 


fi-d-d-l-e and s-ien-g the fortieth psalm!’ . . . Someruine there is, very quaint 


and curious, in the profusely figurative language of the old English writers. Nothing 
with them was too unimportant or too familiar for purposes of illustration. Observe 
the following, where the devil is supposed to have ‘ got the whip-hand’ of a fashion- 
able prodigal: ‘ His vehicle is the post-coach of ruin; the horses that drew it are 
Vanity and Crepirt ; the footmen who ride behind it are Prive and Oppression ; 
the servants that wait at table are Forty and ExrravaGance, and Sickness and 
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Deatu take away.’ Next to this, in its exact kind, commend us to our friend SamueL 
Lover’s ‘ Road of Life ;’ the echo of his parlor-voice in the singing of which, in the 
drawing-room below, seems hardly yet to have subsided from that ‘ locality :’ 
‘On! youth, happy youth, what a blessing, 
In thy freshness of dawn and of dew, 
When Hope the young heart is caressing, 
And our griefs are but light and but few ; 
But in life, as it swiftly flies o’er us, 
Some musing, for sadness, we find; 
In youth we've our troubles before us, 
In age we leave pleasure behind. 


‘Ay, TROUBLE’s the post-boy that drives us, 

Up hill till we get to the top, 

While Joy’s an old servant behind us, 
We call on, forever, to stop. 

‘O! put on the drag, Joy, my jewel, 
As long as the sunset still glows ; 

Before it is dark ’t would be cruel 
To haste to the hill-foot’s repose.’ 


‘But there stands an inn we must stop at, 

An extinguisher swings for a sign ; 

That house is but cold and but narrow, 
But the prospect beyond is divine ! 

And there, whence there's never returning, 
When we travel, as travel we must, 

May the gates be all free for our journey, 
And the tears of our friends lay the dust!’ 


ALBEIT we are ‘chained to the oar,’ for the most part, during the fervors of the 
summer solstice, we have yet an unselfish pleasure in reminding our more fortunate 
readers of the pleasures which to them are compassable. Par example: At Sara- 
toga, The United States, already large enough to contain the population of a small 
village, is to be amplified by the erection of a wing one hundred and forty-four feet in 
length by forty in breadth, which is to contain a hall and concert-room over an hun- 
dred feet long. Who can doubt what this vast establishment will be, under the 
auspices of our friends the Marvins? Congress-Hall, too, an old and well-deserved 
favorite, with its new and graceful front piazza, with windows opening upon them 
from the ceiling to the floor, its renovated and re-modelled upper apartments, its im- 
proved grounds, and (more important, and better still) its experienced, assiduous host, 
Brown, who ‘ each particular of his duty knows,’ whether appertaining to the larder, 
to the cuisine, or to the wine-cellar — Congress-Hall, we say, opens on the first ‘ in- 
stimo,’ to wit, namely, June 1, 1849. There is now a superb rail-road from Saratoga 
to Whitehall, so that visitors can now get to beautiful Lake George, (where SuEerriL1, 
that excellentest of hosts, stands ready to welcome them to his thoroughly well-kept 
house,) with comfort and facility. Nearer home, but with equal attractions, comforts 
and luxuries, and unsurpassed views, ocean and inland, the Hamilton House, under 
the watchful care of its popular host, CLarr, opens on the same day. ‘There will be 
great enjoyment at these several places of resort the ensuing summer. . . . ‘WE 
say ditto’ to the following address of a contemporary ‘ JT’ Occasional Contributors :’ 
‘Our correspondents will confer a real favor by sending us fair copies, and not the 
original and sole ms. of their works. If an article is worth any thing, it is worth the 
trouble of a fair copy. Not iniending the least discourtesy to our occasional contribu- 
tors, we yet find it necessary to say, in general, that time is not so cheap a commodity 
that we can conscientiously employ it in doing up and directing rejected copies of 
verses and shori essays, to save authors the trouble of making fair transcripts of their 
own works. We hope, therefore, that no offence will be taken, if in future we fail 
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to comply with the usual injunction, ‘ to return the ms. if it be not used,’ unless it is 
too long to have been copied without considerable labor. A fair copy is also a favor 
to the printer and proof-reader, for which they are always grateful” ... Here 
ensues a very interesting anecdote connected with the late Mexican war. We derive 
it from an officer who was in General Taylor’s column: 


‘ Very early in the morning of the twenty-third of February, and before the battle had fairly 
commenced, a horseman was observed moving very leisurely along the main road that leads 
through ‘ Los Angosturos’ toward Saltillo, and approaching the position of the American forces. 
He was mounted ona rather small but active horse, very plain'y caparisoned, and was himself 
completely covered, in the Mexican style, with a blanket, which hung on all sides so low as 
partially to envelop in its ample folds, a portion of his horse. He rode along as unconcernedly, 
though but a short distance from the troops drawn up in battle array, as if he had been passing 
through a smiling country in a state of most profound peace, and seemed no more disturbed, 
though he occasionally glanced to the right and left, with the scene before him, than if he had 
been gazing upon mere flocks of goats, feeding upon the neighboring hills. The road was com- 
pletely commanded by Captain (now Lieutenant-Colone!) WasuinGTon’s battery, which was 
place’ behind a parapet thrown across it at about its narrowest point. The ground on WasH- 
INGTON’S right was intersected in almost every direction by broad and deep ravines, with sides 
almost perfectly perpendicular ; and on his left, rose a hill, whose crest was occupied by the 
lamented Harprn’s regiment of Illinois volunteers. So close had the foot of this hill formerly 
been to the ravines, that to make room for the road it was necessary to blast off a part of its 
face, leaving bare the rock of which the hill was almost wholly composed. 

‘ The self-complacency with which the traveller trotted along, threw all our men, who were 
watching him, entirely off their guard; and so confident was Captain W AsHineron that his ob- 
ject was wholly peaceable, that as he was drawing nigh, he directed one of his sergeants, to 
cross the parapet and ask him what he wanted. The order was immediately obeyed, and the 
sergeant walked up the road to meet him; still he continued to advance without sensibly alter- 
ing his pace; and appeared not the least discomposed although within thirty yards of the bat- 
tery, and not more than fifty or sixty from a line of between four and five hundred infantry ; 
and it was not until the sergeant had nearly reached him, that he began tohold up. In an instant 
after he halted, gave a few rapid but searching glances at our dispositions, for defence; and as 
the sergeant stretched out his hand to seize the bridle, turned his horse with almost lightning 
rapidity, and fled at the very top of his speed. His true character was instantly known; and 
HARDIN’s men opened upon him, with a full volley; but although a perfect shower of balls fol - 
lowed him, not one reached the mark. The balls struck the road on ull sides of him, raising 
little clouds of dust, but he and his horse rushed along, wholly unscathed. At this moment one 
of WasHINGTon’s lieutenants asked permission to discharge upon him one of the pieces loaded 
with grape and canister, but W AsHINGTON, inspired with admiration at the daring conduct of 

his gallant adversary, and at the cool and admirable manner he had carried through his most 
brilliant reconnoisance, replied : ‘No,no: Noble fellow!’ he has had his chance — let him go.’ 

‘The horseman was a colonel of engineers, who unfortunately lost his life in a subsequent 
part of the battle; but if all Mexican officers had been like him, Mexico would still possess 


many laurels to adorn her brow.’ ‘w. D. ¥.’ 


Very many of our citizens lose no small share of positive enjoyment through the 
impression that a Museum can afford little attraction to grown people. A greater 
mistake could scarcely be made. We drop in occasionally at Barnum’s American 
Museum, and can truly affirm that we never do so without being greatly gratified. 
Aside from the specified daily and evening ‘ performances,’ which are exceedingly 
various and entertaining, there are several works of art to examine, which are alone 
worth the price charged for admission. A large painting, representing the French 
revolution, at the moment Lamartine was proclaiming the republic, is among the 
collection ; a superb picture, embracing portraits of all the principal actors in that 
grand drama, comprising altogether some four hundred figures. .. . No; we don’t 
like ‘M. L.’s’ * model.’ He may be ‘ great’ in his way, but his ‘ way’ is small. He 
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is ‘maximis in minimis; great in small things. ‘ M. L.’s’ puns are not such as we 
should care to print. This play upon words, unless well done, is very poor em- 
ployment. A pun is not worth a copper which shows the labor of producing it. Of 
all indifferent exercitations, spare us from forced puns, written around and up to. 
These glass gems, in pinchbeck setting, have no charms for us, ‘and that’s the 
truth. . . . Te eccentric ‘ Dow, Jr.,’ in allusion to the exclusion of many would- 
be church-goers from the sanctuary, by reason of the enormously high pew-rents in 
our ‘ fashionable churches,’ characteristically remarks: ‘There is a high duty upon 
the fashionable waters of divine grace; and you have to pay at least a penny a-piece 
for a nibble at the bread of life. ‘To go to church in any kind of tolerable style costs 
a heap a-year; and I know very well that the reason why a majority of you go to 
Beezesus is, because you can’t afford to go to heaven at the present exorbitant 
prices!’ . . . Tue well-written ‘ Scene from the Past’ would be acceptable were 
it not too well known. We have seen, and not long since, but where we don’t now 
remember, a beautiful print which tells the whole story, with the title, ‘ Mort de la 
Pucelle d’Orleans.’ Her noble figure is clasping the image of the Virgin to her 
breast; the fire is kindling at her feet; her cruel judges are around her; she has 
asked for a crucifix, which a soldier has made for her, a rough stick of wood, which 
she grasps with the fervor of true devotion ; the flames rise around her; the last word 
she utters is the name of Jesus, the Consoler of the Afflicted, and the last thing un- 
consumed is her heart. . . . We were struck, in reading the other day an article 
in an able religious journal, entitled ‘ How to make Secret Prayer Pleasant,’ with the 
following passage: ‘ Pray much to Christ. He can be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities. He was tempted, tried, in all points as we are, and presents himself 
before us in a form to meet our sympathies, and invite our most confiding approaches. 
Why did Sreruen, in the hour of his trial, pray, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ?” 
There is a volume of instruction in that prayer. It points us to One who, having 
trode the paths of temptation, suffering and death, bears toward us the heart of a 
brother, that can be touched — combined with omnipotence to save.” .. . Ir was 
poor Tom Hoop (may the turf lie lightly on his untimely grave!) who wrote these odd 
remarks in an article upon autographs: ‘ With regard to my own particular prac- 
tice, I have often traced an autograph with my walking-stick on the sea-sand. I 
also seem to remember writing one with my fore-finger on a dusty table, and am 
pretty sure I could do it with the smoke of a candle on the ceiling. I have seen 
something like a very badly scribbled autograph made by children with a thread of 
treacle on aslice of suet-dumpling. Then it may be done with vegetables. My little 
girl drew her autograph the other day in mustard and cress. Domestic servants, I 
have observed, are fond of scrawling autographs on a tea-board with the slopped milk. 
Also of scratching them on a soft deal-dresser, the lead of the sink, and, above all, 
the quicksilver side of a looking-glass — a surface, by the by, quite irresistible to any 
one who can write, and does not bite his nails. A friend of mine possesses an auto- 
graph — ‘ Remember Jim Hosxins’—done with a red-hot poker on the back kitchen 
door. This, however, is awkward to bind up. . . . Tuanxs, thanks! friend ‘ H.’ 
So we think we may. Well do we know the pleasure we should derive from a trip 
to Cincinnati, via blue-green Erie, Sandusky, and ‘the rail:’ it is only the incessant 
supervision of ‘ letters, words and sentences,’ that has hitherto detained our steps from 
the ‘Queen City.’ We have cherished friends in the capital of the ‘ Buckeye 
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State.” . . . Tuereis hardly anything, ‘ most probably,’ that is more welcome than 


— ‘ The hand 
Of brother in a foreign land :’ 


and we think that Sam Suck, in one of his colloquies with Judge Haxisurron, of 
Nova-Scotia, has shown that almost any one may be considered a ‘ brother’ who is 


encountered by a fellow-countryman on a foreign shore: 


‘Ou! Squire, you don’t know 'cause you hante travelled none; but I do, ’cause I’ve been 
every where a’most, and |’ 1] tell you somethin’ you hante experienced yet. Aint there a good 
many folks to Halifax, whose faces you know, but whose names you do n’t, and others whose 
mugs and names you know, but you don’t personally know them? Certainly. Well, then, 
s’pose you are in London, or Paris, or Canton, or Petersburgh, and you sudégate come across 
one o’ these critturs, that you pass every day without lookin’ at or thinkin’ of, nor knowin’ or 
carin’ to know when you are tohome? What’s the first thing both of _ *d do, do you sup- 
pose? Why run right up to each other, out paws and shake hands, till all is blue again. Both 
of you ax a bushel o’ questions, and those questions all lead one way —to Nova Scotia, to Hali- 
fax. Aint it so, Squire?’ 


‘Dan Marste,’ that compend of wit and humor, is dead. He died of cholera. He 
was well in the morning; and as he walked the streets, saw his name in large letters, 
announced to play that night in the farce of ‘A Cure for the Cholera!’ When the 
curtain rose and the foot-lights blazed that night, ‘’twixt the gloaming and the mirk,’ 
the light of this world was fading from his vision, and the curtain of death was falling 
upon him forever. . . . We hear from many sources the best reports of the excellent 
curative properties of ‘The Esculapian Mineral Springs, located in north-eastern 
Kentucky, among the extreme north-western spurs of the Alleghany mountains, in 
their nearest approach to the great rivers of the west, and remote from swamps, 
marshes, miasma, chills, fevers and musquitoes, and far above the limestone formations 
of the surrounding country. The place is considered to be without its equal between 
the Alleghany and Rocky mountains for healthfulness of position, salubrity of air, and 
the efficacy of its waters. Its white sulphur has all the virtues of the Virginia Springs, 
while its chalybeate is superior to any yet discovered in this country. ‘ Esculapia’ is 
now visited by thousands annually, and many hundreds of permanent boarders make 
it their home for the season; where with pure air, comfortable cottages, plenty of 
healthful amusements, and good fare, they possess themselves in great contentment. 
‘ Esculapia’ is seventy miles up the Ohio from Cincinnati, on the Kentucky side, and 
in a direct line from the river only ten or twelve miles; although the usual points of 
debarkation are Maysville and Vanceburg, the one eighteen and the other thirteen 
miles, by stages. We recognise in the proprietor, M. T. C. Goutp, Esq., a friend 
whom we are sure will make his guests ‘all right.” . . . ‘C,’s ‘ Story of a District 
School’ lacks matériel. It is lively enough, but as vinous connoisseurs say, ‘ it wants 
body.’’ ‘The gist of the whole seems to be, that a family dinner-basket at a district- 
school was stolen one winter forenoon. It contained several ‘slabs’ of bread-and- 
butter, a ‘ turn-over’ apple-pie, as big as the body of a new-born pig, and not unlike 
it in shape, a ‘ quarter-section’ of cheese, and a few savory sausages. The boys did 
not exactly know how many sausages there were in the basket, and the urchin-thief 
escaped a feruling because a ‘ link’ in the ‘ chain’ of sausage-evidence was wanting. 
An immense ‘story’ this for four pages of foolscap, it rather forcibly strikes us ! 


*.* We have received from the Secretary of State, and shall notice in our next, the first 
volume of a very valuable work, entitled ‘ The Documentary History of the State of New-York,’ 
arranged, under the direction of the Hon. CHRISTOPHER MorGAN, Secretary of State, by E. B. 
O’CALLAGHAN, M.D. Other recent publications, among them ‘ The American Angler’s Guide,’ 
‘Moral for Authors,’ HEApLEy’s ‘ Northern Sketches,’ ‘ The Bothie of Toper-nafuosich,’ ‘ Franx 
ForEsTERr’s Fish and Fishing of North-America,’ etc., will receive present attention. 
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Literary RecorpD.— Our readers, and our friends the publishers, will understand, that in 
giving a present brief notice of new books in this department, we do not preclude ourselves 
from presenting future reviews of the same works in the division of this Magazine appropriated 
to that object. Premising thus much, we would call attention to the following late publica- 
tions: ‘ Dahcotah, or Life and Legends of the Sioux around Fort Snelling,’ is the title of a very 
interesting and well-written volume from the press of Mr. Jonn Witry. The author is Mrs. 
Mary Eastman, wife of Captain Eastman, of the United States’ army, and her work is intro- 
duced to the public by Mrs. C. M. KirkKiAnp, in an excellent preface, in which she remarks 
that the reader will find in its pages ‘living men and women,’ described as they ‘live, move 
and have their being’ among the Dahcotahs, with whom the writer had for many years con- 
stant intercourse. The volume is one of rare interest. It is illustrated by three or four very 
good engravings. . . . Mr. Joun W. 8S. Hows, the well-known Professor of Elocution, has 
prepared for the use of classes and the family reading circle a ‘ Shaksperian Reader,’ containing 
a collection of the most approved plays of the great bard, carefully revised, with introductory 
and explanatory notes, and a memoir of the author. We cannot doubt that this expurgated 
work will secure a wide circle of readers, who would otherwise remain ignorant of the riches 
of the vast intellectual mine opened by England’s mightiest poet. Messrs. D. APPLETON AND 
Company are the publishers of the ‘Reader.’ . . . Mrs. Emma W1LLarp, formerly of the 
Troy Female Seminary, has given to the public, through her publisher, Mr. Putnam, a valuable 
and clearly-arranged volume, which she entitles ‘ Last Leaves of American History,’ comprising 
histories of the Mexican war and California. That the work is well-written, we need not add; 
that it will supply an established want, our readers may be well assured. . . . Rev. Baptist 
W. Noel's Essay against the * Union of Church and State,’ which created so great a sensation in Eng- 
land, has been issued by the Brothers Harrer in a handsome volume. We mention this for 
the especial benefit of those who are fond of such discussions. We are not. . . . WE have 
before us, in a handsome volume, ‘ Buena-Vista, and other Poems,’ by G. W. CUTTER, to which 
we shall hereafter pay our respects. It is replete with true poetry, as we shall endeavor to 
make manifest to our readers. Another volume, containing poetry, the ‘ Remains of William S. 
Graham,’ awaits examination and notice at our hands. . . . Mr. Joun WILEY, Broadway, has 
published, in one large and well-executed volume, ‘ The Hill of Difficulty, and Some Experiences 
of Life on the Plains of Ease,’ with other miscellanies, by Rev. Grorcre B. CHEEVER. As we 
propose to refer to this work on another occasion, we content ourselves for the present with 
commending it warmly to public acceptance. It will richly reward perusal. . . . MEssRs. 
Gro. H. Deasy anp Company, Buffalo, have published ‘ Twpper’s Proverbial Philosophy,’ with 
other Poems by the same author. Tupper is 2ot a poet,in our judgment. Geologically speak- 
ing, he is of a ‘tertiary formation.’ He has a certain talent at rhyming, but he wholly lacks 
the subtle fire of genius. Moreover, as they say in Scotland, he is ‘ower sweet to be whole- 
some’ in his British-American complimentary rhymes, ‘got up’ at the shortest notice, and 
seasoned with such a dash of ‘ patronage’ that they are sometimes quite ‘ amusing to peruse.’ 
We should take Mr. Tuprer to be alittle man, who writes ‘little pieces of po’try’ in a little 
room, with alittle pen, on alittle piece of paper. . . . Wer cordially commend to the thought- 
ful reader a volume recently issued by the Brothers Harper, entitled ‘ The Incarnation, or Pic- 
tures of the Virgin and her Son,’ by CHARLES BEECHER, Of Fort Wayne, with an introductory 
essay by Mrs. HarrreT BEECHER STOWE. Here is narrative, of the deepest interest ; dramatic 
effect, without apparent effort; religious instruction, without obtrusion; and lessons of wis- 
dom, without tediousness or iteration. It is truly a delightful book, either for the old or the 
young. . . . We have from the press of Messrs. Lea AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, an ex- 
cellent edition of ‘ Schmidt and Zumpt’s Grammar of the Latin Language,’ so often commended 
in these pages, in the classical tourneys which have been herein enacted. . . . ‘ The Personal 
History and Experience of Dapid Copperfield the Younger’ has been commenced by Mr. Joun 
Wey, Broadway, whois to receive the proof-sheets in advance, by special arrangement with 
Dickens’ publishers. It opens superbly, and we look to its continuation with deep interest. 
The illustrations are the London originals by H. K. Browne, and the number is neatly printed, 
on good paper. . . . We have been compelled to omit notices of Mr. DuEnr’s excellent ad- 
dress on ‘ The Duties and Responsibilities of the Rising Generation; of two ‘Addresses on the 
Battle of Bennington, and the Life and Services of Col. Seth Warner,’ delivered before the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont; and of ‘Johnson’s Scraps,’ some of which are ‘ capital.’ 
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